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THOMAS EAKINS: The Gross Clinic, 1875, oil, 78 « 96. In the collection of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pai 


OMAS EAKINS: William 
ush Carving his Alle- 
orical Figure of the 
huylkill River, 1877, oil, 
x 20. Philadelphia Mu- 
um of Art. The head 
the sculptured figure is 
produced on the cover 
this issue. The woman 
itting is a chaperone. 


y LLOYD GOODRICH 


HIS YEAR is the hundredth anniversary of Thomas 
akins’ birth, and the event was marked by the Philadelphia 
useum of Art with a centennial exhibition which, thanks to 
e fine work of its organizer, Henri Marceau, afforded the 
llest opportunity to evaluate Eakins’ art since the memorial 
ows in 1917. A feature of the exhibition was the wealth 
personal material lent by the artist’s friend and pupil Charles 
regler, which gave a unique view of Eakins’ character and 
ethods. 

Of the naturalistic movement initiated in France by Cour- 
t, the chief American figures were Eakins and Winslow 
— Revolting against the stale romanticism of the mid- 
sntury, they turned to the America of their own day. Homer 
as the more colorful and wider in range, painting many 
spects of outdoor life—the sea, the farm, the wilderness— 
nd combining naturalism with a masculine poetry. But Eakins 
yok the ordinary middle-class city life of his time and turned 
into art which compensated for its narrow range by its in- 
sity and profundity. Never was an artist less of an escapist. 
1 a day when our painting was dedicated to sentimental 
lyllicism, a cult of sunlight and pretty faces, he pictured the 
salities of the life around him—men and women, their houses 
nd furniture and daily lives, seen without a trace of idealiza- 
on, but with penetrating insight and sense of character; the 
ports and recreations of the average city-dweller; and in his 
yo great paintings of surgical clinics, the drama of science 
nd disease, life and death, pictured with a realism that spared 
» details. His art was centered on the human being. With all 
s objectivity it had great humanity. Nature to him was a 
ting for human activity; although in early years he painted 
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HOMAS EAKINS TODAY 


many outdoor scenes, there is only one pure landscape among 
all his finished works. 

Seldom hits there been a more thorough-going realist. Every 
figure was a portrait, every scene an actual one, every object 
real—even the furniture, as proved by the pieces from his 
home included in the exhibition. This devotion to actualities 
excluded any fantasy, any broader imaginative content in his 
work. Even Courbet, who said that he would paint angels if 
anyone showed him one, was a romantic by comparison. 
Naturalism was his whole philosophy. His letters and recorded 
sayings show that to represent nature truthfully and powerfully 
was his sole aim. The great formal qualities that he achieved 
were by-products of this search for truth. He was conscious of 
them to some extent, but that he ever conceived of art as some- 
thing distinct from representation of nature there is no evidence. 

He was a unique combination of artistic and scientific quali- 
ties, in tune with the dominant intellectual trend of the period. 
Thorough training in medical college gave him an anatomical 
knowledge far beyond any contemporary’s. His experiments 
in photographing human and animal locomotion, as early as 
the 1870’s and °80’s, anticipated the moving picture (see 
MAGAZINE OF ART, Jan., 1943). A mathematician and a master 
of perspective, he constructed his early paintings as exactly as 
an architect, even to ripples in water, as one can see from the 
extraordinary perspective drawings in the exhibition. Such 
methods explain the grasp of three-dimensional form evident 
in his work from the first. A purely emotional approach to art 
was impossible for him; whatever he painted he had to under- 


stand thoroughly. 
But Eakins’ science was the servant of his art. He reminds 
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one of the early Renaissance masters to whom scientific explo- 


ration had the passion of an artistic urge—an urge to discover 
the underlying principles of nature’s forms. Beneath his seem- 
ingly cold-blooded methods lay that deep sensuous apprehen- 
sion of physical reality that is the basis of all enduring art. 
His understanding was not only of the intellect but of the 
senses. His art speaks to us in the direct sensuous language 
of form, color and texture. In this, despite superficial resem- 
blances, he differed fundamentally from Sargent, Chase and 
their school—brilliant imitators of appearances. While his 
contemporaries were becoming more and more absorbed in 
light and atmosphere and such purely visual phenomena, he 
saw nature in completely physical rather than merely visual 
terms—as tangible realities of form and space. His art has 
enormous substance—the greatest of any painter of the period. 
His forms are absolutely solid, round, weighty. The head of 
Dr. Gross has the massiveness and relief of chiselled marble. 
This mastery of substance was an innate gift, like another’s 
sense of color, as we can see even in his life drawings done 
as a student. 

His pictures were completely three-dimensional. Purely deco- 
rative values, divorced from space relationships, meant little to 
him. He was solely, austerely absorbed in the qualities of solid 
form in deep space. Even the signatures in his more ambitious 
canvases were usually inscribed on the floor and on objects, 
in perspective. A drawing in the exhibition shows how, for his 
portrait of Professor Miller, he drew the signature flat, then 
squared it off and constructed it in perspective. To such lengths 
would he go to assure that everything in his work was three- 
dimensional. 

But he never descended to the photographic imitation of 
nature that was the curse of 19th century academic art. While 
Sargent and his followers were wasting themselves in repre- 
senting appearances, Eakins retained his conception of the 
picture as a physical object with an independent life of its own. 
Everything in his paintings has plastic value, is part of an 
ordered sensuous creation. Always there is an awareness of the 
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picture plane. There are no holes, any more than there art 
flat passages—nothing unfunctional plastically, nothing ti 
break up the formal unity. His finest mature works, like t 
Miller portrait, are organized harmonies of form and spacé 
of relief and recession, such as are seldom found in the art o 
the period. 

All these plastic qualities were achieved within very stricl 
limitations of design. It was not often that he attempted com 
plex design; usually he was content with the single figure 
dominating the subsidiary elements surrounding jit. In moves 
ment, that rarest of all plastic gifts, his work was deficient 
In early years he sometimes attempted to represent figures in 
full movement, as in his rowing pictures, but with little success: 
He himself evidently came to realize his shortcomings in thi 
respect, for his few later figure compositions usually represent 
a pause in action, as in his boxing scenes, where the fighter; 
are shown resting between rounds, or taking the count. 

As a figure painter he was the most powerful of his generas 
tion in this country. His anatomical training gave him : 


plastic sensations. To him the human figure, as to many greaj 
painters, was the very basis of art. His whole teaching was 
founded on the nude, and he was superbly equipped to be 
our greatest painter of the subject. Yet he seldom painted iti 
A deep-seated conflict existed between his interest in the nude 
and his realism. Realism constrained him to picture only whai 
he saw in the life around him, and in America of the late 19th 
century the human form was effectively concealed beneath 

drab business suits, high collars, voluminous skirts, bustles 
and leg-of-mutton sleeves. Only the male bodies of athletes weres 
on public view. Eakins was incapable of giving rein to fancy; 
like Courbet and his angels, he would paint the nude only i 

he saw it. It had to be actual, and he tried to make it so by 
asking his women sitters to pose for him nude—a habit that 


caused considerable scandal in the Philadelphia of the 1880’s 
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Between the prevailing prudery and his own realism, the matter 

became an obsession with him. The conflict came to a head in 

L886 when his insistence on the complete male nude in anatomy 

classes for women led to his resignation as director of the 

Pennsylvania Academy school—a severe blow to his career 
nd his art. 

It was about this time that he gave up figure compositions, 
ith rare exceptions, and devoted the rest of his life almost 
ntirely to portraiture. In a sense his work had always been 
portraiture—if not of persons, of places and objects. But in 
early years he had shown a wider interest in the social scene, 
and had painted a variety of subjects—sporting and outdoor 
scenes, domestic genre, his two great clinic compositions. Now 
this broader and freer subject-matter disappeared; he shut out 
the outside world, and concentrated on the individual human 
being. 

This limitation to portraiture had fundamental consequences 
in his art. It had been in his figure compositions, especially the 
few that included nudes, such as The Swimming Hole of 1883, 
that he had attained the freest movement, the richest design. 
His turning to portraiture stopped any further growth in this 
direction. His art became a monumental, static one, concen- 
trated on realizing to the utmost the structure, character and 
substance of the single figure, but not creating complex or 
moving design. He was never to attain the plastic freedom or 
invention of the greatest masters; one has only to compare him 
with Delacroix, Daumier, Corot, Renoir, to realize this. Por- 
traiture, great as he made it, did not offer the emotional and 


plastic possibilities of broader subjects. His potentialities as a 
formal artist were never to be fully developed. 


THOMAS EAKINS: Between Rounds (detail), 1899, oil. Col- 
lection of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia. 
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His experience repeated that of many of his predecessors 
in America. It was the pattern, repeated with disheartening 
regularity, of what had happened to Vanderlyn, coming home 
from his triumphs at the Salon to find that no one wanted his 
figure paintings, and to degenerate into an embittered pro- 
vincial limner; to Morse, returning full of ambition “to be 
among those who shall revive the splendor of the fifteenth 
century,” but abandoning classic subjects for portraiture and 
finally giving up art altogether; to Trumbull, recalling in dis- 


illusioned old age his father’s prophetic words: “Connecticut 
is not Athens.” But Eakins was of tougher fiber; whereas the 


art of these earlier men had withered in the harsh air of Amer- 
ica, his grew, though in a limited form. It was frustrated, but 
not destroyed. 

Confined to portraiture, he attained a new mastery in this 
more limited field. His emphasis was above all on character, 
on the traits that made the individual different from any other 
person in the world—the architecture and bony structure of 
the head, the form and life of the hands. In this relentless 
search he disregarded the charms of youth, chicness of dress, 
conventional ideas of beauty. Like Rembrandt, old age attracted 
him even more than youth. It was impossible for him to flatter; 
indeed he often made his sitters less young and attractive than 
they actually were. His delight in character carried him away; 
he gave the sitter more than he or she actually possessed. This 
was a creative urge towards pure plasticity of which he himself 
was probably not conscious. In the head especially he concen- 
trated all his powers of substance and sculptural form; so 
powerful are these superb heads that they take care of the 
whole space around them. None of these qualities was calcu- 


THOMAS FAKINS: The Biglen Brothers Turning the Stake 
(detail), 1873, oil. Collection of the Cleveland Museum. 


THOMAS EAKINS: The A gnew Clinic (detail—Dr. Agnew), 
1889, oil. Collection, the University of Pennsylvania. 


lated to make him a fashionable portraitist, and he suffered 
a neglect more complete than any American of his stature in 
our history. In later years he painted many routine head-and- 
bust portraits that, fine as they are technically, show the deaden- 
ing effects of working in an artistic vacuum; but his best later 
portraits surpass any of his early works in formal quality, 
character and essential humanity. In these fundamentals of 
portraiture he ranks as our most powerful artist since Copley. 

The prevailing impressionist trend of his day was opposed 
to most of what Eakins stood for, and he founded no school. 
The succeeding movements of post-impressionism, expression- 
ism, cubism and abstractionism were even further from ‘his 


THOMAS EAKINS: The Gross Clinic (detail—Dr. Gross’ 
hand. See p. 162), oil, 1899. Jefferson Medical College. 


THOMAS EAKINS: The Artist's Wife (detail), oil, about 
1889. Collection of Mr. Charles Bresler, Philadelphia. 


viewpoint. Yet with each year he has become a more potent 
force in our tradition. In reaction against abstractionism has 
appeared a new objectivity that owes something to his example; 
while in his forthright picturing of American life he was a 
pioneer of a leading trend in present-day art. But it is in 
plastic values that he made his most lasting contribution. 
The revolutions that succeeded impressionism have freed us 
from the imitation of nature, but they have resulted in much 


that is merely decoration or emotional expression or illustra- 
tion, without enduring qualities as form. It is here that Eakins, 
with all his limitations in subject, emotional content and style, 
has most to say to us today. 


THOMAS EAKINS: Portrait of Signora Gomes d’Arza (de- 
tail—Signora Gomes’ hand), oil, 1902. Met. Museum. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
CHRISTIAN ART 


The Dayton Art Institute’s exhibition of 
“Religious Art Today” raises squarely the 
question of the church as a patron of the arts. 
Here are 118 works of religious art by such 
leading American and European contempora- 
ries as Picasso, Dali, Zorach, deCreeft. Saari- 
nen, and Frank Lloyd Wright. 

This is a great body of contemporary relig- 
ious art—probably the greatest as yet as- 
sembled in America—and yet the church has 
apparently had very little to do with its crea- 
tion. Except for the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of New York and the Portsmouth Priory 
of Rhode Island, the 70 lenders to the exhibi- 
tion are individuals and secular institutions. 
The exhibition proves that the Christian story 
has by no means lost its appeal for our artists. 
And its purpose would seem to be to respect- 
fully call this fact to the attention of the 
church. In the words of Eloise Spaeth, who 
writes the foreword to the catalozue— 

“This exhibition is another of many recent 
attempts to explore possible avenues of com- 
munication and ultimate cooperation between 
the modern artist and contemporary religious 
necessities. Partial as the results of such an in- 
vestigation are, it is possible to see in them 
evidence of hopeful tendencies; the artist and 
the church seem at last to be making tentative, 
and often fruitful, overtures to each other. 

“The obstacles are still enormous. The 
churches’ innate, necessary conservatism in 
matters of faith has led to a blind traditional- 
ism, an over-reliance on accepted convention 
in many of their outward forms, certainly in 
their use of the arts. The vital contemporary 
artist has wisely preferred not to accept such 
patronage if it means acceptance of such dis- 
cipline. In fact it is hard to be moderate in 
commenting on the degradation of official 
religious art in the past hundred years, its 
neo or pseudo-architectural styles, the cheapest 
of commercial illustration, which it allowed to 
masquerade as religious painting, the tawdri- 
ness of even its liturgical crafts. 

“On his part the artist has not always bene- 
fited today, and in the recent past, from his 
non-social individualism. Untrammelled in- 
dependence has sometimes led to dissipation 
of energy, dearth of imaginative inspiration, 
or plain lack of direction. Now when the 
cynicism of a material civilization threatens 
church and artist both with extinction there is 
reason in plenty for their making common 
cause. The logic of the present and the pre- 
cedent of the past argue to the same end. And 
here are indications that such an alliance 
is not only posstble but is actually being 
formed.” 


1944 


JACOB EPSTEIN: Madonna and Child, bronze, 5’ #” high. Lent for the Dayton 
exhibition by Miss Sally Ryan throug’ the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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(ABOVE) WALTER HOUMERE: The Last Supper, oil, 4’ x 8’. Collection of 
the artist. 


(LEFT) JOHN FLANNAGAN: Christ, wood, 34”. Collection of Frederick 
Zimmerman, New York. 


(OPPOSITE PAGE) FRANKLIN WATKINS: Crucifixion. Oil, 42” x 27”. Lent 
for the Dayton exhibition by Mr. R. Sturgis Ingersoll of Philadelphia. 
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Saint Bride’s Church, London. Photo by Vandivert in the 


collection of the Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


As a member of the Bishop of London’s Commis- 
sion on the City Churches I am precluded from ex- 
pressing an individual opinion on the best way to treat 
any particular bombed church in the City of London, 
but I gladly commend the suggestion in this number 
of The Architectural Review to the consideration of 
those who are concerned with the rebuilding of cities 
and towns in which ancient churches have been com- 
pletely ruined. Nothing but good can come from the 
expression of opinions by experts on this subject. The 
danger that we must guard against is that of being too 
exclusively “practical” and utilitarian. Beauty and dig- 
nity cannot be given a cash value, but they are neces- 
sary elements in the good life and they bring in divi- 
dends which are not the less important because they 
are intangible and spiritual. The cities which men make 
reflect their souls. Those who have mean thoughts of 
themselves and their fellows will build mean and ugly 
cities, and those who respect themselves and their fel- 
lows and desire a worthy life for all citizens will build 
cities which express their spirit and are an abiding 
witness of their quality to those who come after. No 
one doubts that the London of the future must be a 
centre of commerce and finance, but if it is nothing 
more, it will be no city at all, but simply a place where 
people work and from which they flee as soon as they 
can. The devastation of war has given us an opportunity 
which will never come again. If we do not make a City 
of London worthy of the spirit of those who fought 
the Battle of Britain and the Battle of London, pos- 
terity will rise and curse us for unimaginative fools. 


W. R. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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This highly original suggestion for the treatment of some | 
England’s bombed churches appeared in the British magazty 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for January, 1944. We are reproducin 
parts of it here with the kind permission of the publishen 
secured through the good offices of the British Informatica 
Services—EDITOR. 


THE following article and the drawings accompanying 
propose a new solution to the problem of the future of some « 
the bombed churches in Britain. This solution is in no wé 
meant to prejudice any of the other solutions now under dii 
cussion by various commissions and committees. The City « 
London has been chosen to illustrate the suggested treatment af 
damaged churches, because the problem here is especialll} 
extensive, complicated and urgent, and because the acceptanof 
of the solution advocated would have the most beneficial resul' 
on visual planning. It is proposed that a few of the bombes 
churches of Britain be selected to remain with us as ruin} 
essential in the state in which bombing has left them, that the 
be laid out and planted appropriately, and that they be regardeq 
as permanent places of open-air worship, meditation 
recreation, as national war memorials of this war and foes} 
points of picturesque delight in the planned surroundings & 
the post-war world. 

In the debates on the future of the City churches nobodf 
seems to deny that there were more of them than the needs c 
congregations justified. Should they be rebuilt, or should ther 
sites be sold to use the sums raised for erecting churches i 
suburban areas with inadequate numbers of churches? Bot 
proposals will no doubt be followed. THE ARCHITECTURA! 
REVIEW'S is a third, applicable to only a few; say two 
three in the city and one each in some other towns and cities 
The need for short services for city workers, chiefly in th 
mornings and at lunch-time, is undeniable. The war has showr 
that such services can be held in the open. Our climate does b> 
no means rule out open-air worship and open-air recreation 
The middle ages in Britain had their church processions. Late: 
centuries, right down to the 19th, had a well-developed open-ai 
life though not a spiritual one. Vauxhall, Ranelagh, Spring 
Gardens and many other worldly assembly places attest that 
Where chapels and altars are still roofed and usable, open-aii 
services should be established and would be a welcome eles 
ment in the week-to-week life of the City. The ruined churche# 
which it has been decided to keep as ruins would provide the 
best setting for them. Seats would be distributed in such a way 
that quiet prayer would also be possible. : 

There is only a short step from quiet prayer to meditations 
One is as imperative a need in the life of the city as the other 
Both take the office worker out of his daily routine into short 
moments of a fuller and more genuine life, the life of religion 
and philosophy—usually, in the untrained mind, religion ang 
philosophy applied to some human problem of immediate 
urgency. The ruins would encourage such an occasional retrea 
into a spiritual world, a world apart though close to the bustl 
of tram and car, a world in which the Memento Mori o 
scorched stone stands near to flower, shrub and tree. 

For the mood of the ruins would not be wholly solemn 
Layout would vary according to what aspect would be stressed. 
The City is in bad need of more open spaces for people to res 
and enjoy their lunch-hour. Such open spaces would be gaine 
by the treatment of ruins here suggested, especially if—as ha 
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UR RUINS 


een assumed for one of the sites chosen—an adjoining office 
ite can be taken into the scheme. The standing debris, odd 
iers of uneven height and rugged walls would prevent layouts 
rom falling into the mistake of official formality and regimen- 
ation. Nothing is more resented by the users of public squares 
nd gardens than the raised forefinger of an evidently educa- 
ional city or borough parks committee. 

The plan to preserve ruins as ruins originated in the feeling 
hat these victims of the war are the natural memorials of the 
rim war at home through which we have gone and which may 
ot be over yet. Those who gave their lives in the long nights of 
he air raids could not be honoured more appropriately than 
y preserving a little of their battlefield. But the ruins would 
Iso be ideally suitable for memorials of the war overseas such 
s will no doubt be required by the City or a Ward or a 
orough or a Town or a Regiment. Most of the memorials of 
he last war suffer from a lack of congruity between what is 
ecorded of grimmest human experience and its genteel presen- 
ation to the eye. A Georgian obelisk is of another world than 
he tanks and trenches of the 20th century. The ruins—for better 
r worse—are of our age. Their drama is our drama. All of us 
ho wish to keep the memory alive of one who has died in 
ction would find a sympathetic atmosphere in these ravaged 
hurches whose starkness is mellowed by climbing plants and 
ower beds. Sculptural memorials with the names of the dead 
ould use debris of masonry, sculpture dislocated by blast or, 
or work in relief, walls standing or half-standing. Moreover, 
he creation of new open spaces in the City for memorial 
urposes would be welcomed by those who insist on something 
ore utilitarian than a Victory or a soldier in uniform. 
Finally the City would gain considerably by so free and 


picturesque a treatment of some of the bombed sites, because 
most of the planning done now and to be translated into reality 
after the war is of necessity utilitarian, more concerned with 
traffic, health centres and population densities than with 
esthetics. Yet exsthetics must not be forgotten if we want to 
have towns worth living in. England has a great tradition of 
zsthetic planning, the picturesque tradition of the 18th century. 
English landscaping and architectural siting has been imitated 


all over Europe. Its principles must now after a lapse of a 
hundred years be applied to metropolitan conditions. To restore 
all the Wren churches as copies of their former selves with all 
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“It is proposed that a few of the bombed churches of Britain 
be selected to remain with us as ruins, ... that they be laid 
out and planted appropriately, and that they be regarded as 
permanent places of open-air worship, meditation and recrea- 
tion, as national war memorials of this war and focal points 
of picturesque delight .. .” 


their priceless handwork imitated instead of spontaneously 
created as it originally was, would be a miserable admission 
of defeat. Some will and shall be restored or even rebuilt, 
because they hold places of honour in the traditions of Britain 
and London. And as their general shape and effect can be 
recovered, it does not matter whether their detail is authentic 
or not. There are higher values than those of esthetics. But not 
all the City churches will repay artificial resurrection. Many 
will either have to be given up entirely as churches and as 
places of visual solace, or re-designed in such a way that out of 
their seeming decay a new dignity and delight can emerge. 


DESIGN: BANE OR BENEFIT? 


VIEWPOINTS: InpustRIAL 


By J. CORDON CARR | 


In our January number Percy 
Seitlin attacked the industrial 
designing profession, which he 
likened to “a juke box that’s 
all lit up but won't play 
music.” Here is a reply from 
J. Gordon Carr, architect, en- 
gineer, and industrial de- 
signer, who has degrees from 
MIT and Harvard, and who 
has designed such things as 
the interior of Tiffany's new 
Fifth Avenue store and the 
Pepsi-Cola bottle (together 
with the machine to vend it). 
He is now busy with design- 
ing problems of the U. S. 
Army Quartermaster Corps. 


PERCY SEITLIN’S VIEWPOINT, “Designs on/for ‘The Good Life’ ”, 
(January, 1944) contained a lot of fireworks, some brilliant, some 
explosive, some aimed at advertising and industrial design with the 
intent of lighting them up and perhaps singeing them a little. 
Whether or not advertising is a fair mark is not for me to say. 
But since I am one of the holders of the fort in industrial design, I 
take this opportunity to shoot back a squib or two. 

Just what does this juke box symbol mean? If industrial design 
is a juke box all lit up that won’t play music, one wonders what is 
signified by the music-playing part of the symbol. Evidently the 
contraption is in working order; it lights up, anyway. Won't it 
play because nobody has pressed the selector button? Or has. the 
mechanism a conscience; won’t it play the sort of music it is 
freighted with? Or isn’t there any music to play? The symbol is 
murky for all its sparkle. 

One could go on making such symbols just for the fun of it. 
Mural painting is a juke box all lit up for a big popular concert, a 
free concert for the man in the street, a concert with message— 
but nobody will drop in a handful of nickels. Radio drama is a 
juke box that plays the same tune over and over without lighting 
up. What form of contemporary American expression couldn’t you 
liken to a juke box? But to call it a juke box is just calling it 
names. 


CALL YOUR SHOTS 


Well, then, suppose you do mean that industrial design, like the 
juke box, is reprehensible. Call your shots. Say that it is merely a 
tool of sales promotion. In doing so you state considerably less than 
a half truth, It is true, I admit, that industrial design has been 
called in to “streamline”, reface, or considerably revamp a lot of 
products to make them sell better. If they were good products, 
industrial design did nothing wrong in this. If they were bad 
products—and perhaps some of them were—I wonder if they could 
be sold very successfully or very long even with their alluring new 
shapes and trappings? A bad product with sales glamor merely 
hastens its own end. More people find out about it sooner. I don’t 
defend industrial designers who waste their time and endanger 
their reputations with such products. But I am inclined to look 
upon them charitably. I doubt whether they felt that the products 
were bad when they tackled them. Or they hoped that they might 
_ be making them a little better. 

- Good and bad are both bad words, anyway. Mr. Seitlin himself 
"seems to have put the quotes around “The Good Life”. One has to 
do a lot of defining before what he means by good and bad comes 
out even so clearly as the juke box symbol. A philosophy of life 
must be understood before evaluations can be understood. I have 
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no doubt that Mr. Seitlin believes in the good life, that he is oj 
ithe side of the angels. But all that I know from his article is tha 
he is angry with sales promotion because he feels it has no coy 
science, or perhaps no social conscience. And he infers that indus 
trial design is merely a branch of sales promotion. In this he j 
being wilfully obtuse, as when he says that “the whole literature o 
industrial design” is “a phony literature if there ever was one.” | 

Industrial design is a term bedeviled with confusion, and thi 
is a good time to clear its meaning up. “Industrial design” has 
been used for everything from the drawing of labels to teacherg 
college courses in making toys out of scrap and old newspapers: 
it is a fashionable term, used like “psychology” and “philosophy* 
because it sounds well. But what is it really? At root the term has + 
simple meaning: design for industry. But the needs of industr= 
are complex, and design for it has many ramifications. A large i 
dustrial design office may employ statisticians, engineers, architects 
writers, printers, photographers, model makers, and whatever othe 
specialists the job in hand may require. | 

The products of industry are a natural starting point. They mus: 
be designed so that they function and look well, and so that they 
may be made in quantity of suitable materials by an efficient proc 
ess. They must be widely distributed if they are worth making a 
all, so that as many as possible may have them and benefit by them: 
To be distributed widely they must be well packaged and displayed 
The industrial designer must therefore become interested in mer- 
chandising. His concern for design extends outward in all directions 
to everything that may be seen by the consumer to influence his 
readiness to accept the product. The printing of a trademark on 
envelope, the landscaping around a parking lot, or the placing of 
a factory whistle may seem pretty far removed from the product. 
but they have a bearing on how it sells. They strike the perso 
who receives a letter about the product, who parks beside the stor 
that sells it, or who lives in the community where it is made. Weay~ 
ing all these loose strands together into an impressive design fabri 
is the industrial designer’s job. The job is a synthesis of man 
small jobs, controlled by one hand. 


UNTRAMMELED BY BUSINESS 


There may be a time, as industry becomes more and more highly 
specialized, when every business will have its own industrial de- 
signer—not merely designer—as it now has production and man- 
agement technicians. For the moment most businesses find it more® 
efficient to commission an outsider. He can study design problems: 


_ from his experience with similar problems in other businesses. Het 


is untrammeled by the fixed ideas of a business, disassociated from) 
its personalities. Only for certain periods does a business generally) 
require intensive service from an industrial designer. It can main-- 
tain a department of design specialists intact, though using it only) 
from time to time, by calling upon the industrial designer and his; 
permanent staff. 

One of the newest of callings, industrial design sprang up only) 
two decades ago, drawing its practitioners from stage design, com-- 
mercial art, and other work related to its sphere. Some of the: 
pioneers came in at the side door of display. Some came right in} 
at the front, dealt with products at once, and were industrial de-. 
signers in the full sense of the term, concerning themselves with) 
factories, salesrooms, and the whole field of merchandising. Big 
world’s fairs gave them a chance to spread themselves. The hous- 
ing of exhibits required them to know engineering and architec- 
ture. To supplement their skills they surrounded themselves with 
other skills. The architects, engineers, and other highly trained 
technicians who worked with them profited by the association, 
branched out for themselves, and became the younger generation 
of industrial designers, equipped even better than the pioneers to 
handle work of this kind. . (Continued on page 197) 
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0. LOUIS GUGLIELMI: Odyssey for Moderns, 1943, oil, 24 x 30. Painted shortly before the artist joined the U.S. Army. 


1 HOPE TO SING AGAIN 


By O. LOUIS GUGLIELMI 


Louis Guglielmi was 
born in Egypt, in 1906, 
the son of an Italian 
musician, who brought 
his family to New York 
in 1914. He is repre- 
sented in the collec- 
tions of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, 
the Whitney Museum 
of American Art, and 
the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York. 


TY LIVE in a barrack with seventy men. At intervals of four 
feet are double-tiered bunks, virtually the furnishings of army 
buildings. It is our home and the place we spend all of our 
leisure time. A crap game is in progress two bunks down the 
aisle. It will go on until the middle of the month; money for 
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many will be scarce until next pay day. Dripping laundry 
hangs under the ceiling heating system. Shouting and good 
natured banter go on across the aisles in the idiomatic obscenity 
common in the army. Three radio sets are tuned in on separate 
stations, each carrying on in its own way. Occasionally a wres- 
tling bout begins for no reason and ends madly over a bunk 
in an explosion of laughter, grunts and wreckage. 

This partly. pictures the life I have been leading since my 
induction in the armed forces more than a year ago. I am a 
member of a headquarters engineer company, an organization 
devoted to topography and camouflage for the Air Forces. 
Artists are frequently assigned to the Corps of Engineers, but 
little art is entailed or called for. 

Back in town on a pass, my old friends ask me in all sin- 
cerity what pictures J am painting and suggest that I must 
have a wealth of material in sketch books. Disbelief is expressed 
in their faces when I say that I am not painting. I try to ex- 
plain the predicament of an artist serving as a soldier. I lamely 
excuse myself and feebly describe army life as it affects me— 
that it is not an environment favorable for creative work, that 
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0. LOUIS GUGLIELMI: The Bridge, 1943, oil, 26 « 34. Winner of the AdaS. Garrett Prize at the Art Institute of Chicago, 1943. 
Collection of Earle Ludgin, Chicago. “I am directly under a bridge spanning a wide river. Great waves of muted sound 
rumble off in space. My mind’s eye sees the huge tower as a musical instrument. A drape hangs from the span. A violin 
mute rests below the cables. On the ground level a figure, half man, half violin, stands with arms outstretched in a decla- 
mation to a great and noble edifice.” 


solitude and reflection are possible only for a few moments 
when in bed hidden by darkness and the protectior. of a 
comforter, 

It would be untrue to state that there has been no art pro- 
duction within the army. Quite a bit has been produced, occa- 
sionally with official encouragement. I have seen scores of 
murals in service halls and recreation rooms. Fort Belvoir 
and Kessler Field are decorated with work done under defi- 
nite programs. Elsewhere, younger and better-adjusted artists, 
equipped with a watercolor set and pad, take off after five 
o'clock for an hour or two to enjoy a respite from the limita- 
tions of army life. 

There has been considerable discussion on the subject of 
soldier artists. The official tables of army organization seem 
to provide no place for them. Following the custom of classify- 
ing men according to their civilian crafts, some of the artists 
were assigned to camouflage. Such was my case. However, I 
shortly discovered that camouflage had been broken down to 
the simplest of methods in which the skill of an artist was 
hardly a requirement. 

In my company, a poster detail was an important item at 
first. We designed, reproduced, and distributed instructional 
posters to all units of the Air Force. But, due to changing 
phases in the life of the company, the detail eventually faded 
out and we were shifted more and more into regular army 
routine. Of course, many of the artists hoped to be selected 
for the Artist-Correspondent assignments shortly after the proj- 
ect for a pictorial record of the war was established officially. 
The response to this plan was most enthusiastic for it offered 
a wonderful opportunity to creative artists to use their eyes 
and guts. It also held out a hope that some great battle art 
would be produced in this generation, art based on visual and 
emotional experiences of vital character. This project was 
short lived, voted down by Congress some months ago. 

Was it Lillian Hellman who said in her play “Watch on the 
Rhine” that “this is not the time to afford the luxury of self- 
pity’? No, we cannot afford it. This is war—a war against 
fascism. I do find myself in the role of a soldier. I do live the 
life of a soldier. I no longer paint pictures. For a time I was 
fortunate enough to be stationed at Mitchell Field and near 
New York. I enjoyed my passes visiting the galleries, retain- 
ing the relationship with my former life. I say life, as my 
work was my life. My studio and its present solitude are being 
faithfully guarded by my wife who waits for my return. Some- 
times I close my eyes and shut off my present existence. For 
a time I am at home with my wife and in my studio. My last 
canvases are still fresh in my mind, the mood and idea that 
produced and preceded them. 

It has been said that my work requires program notes. There 
may be some truth in that assertion. The mystification arises 
in the use that I make of fantasy in an otherwise orderly and 
objective representation. The method is as old as painting itself. 
Poets use it and call it metaphor and symbolism. I use it to 
express an idea, to invoke a mood, or simply for amusement. 
An instance is the painting I call The Bridge. 

I am directly under a bridge spanning a wide river. Great 
waves of muted sound rumble off in space. My mind’s eye sees 
the huge tower as a musical instrument. A drape hangs from 
the span. A violin mute rests below the cables. On the ground 
level a figure, half man, half violin, stands with arms out- 
stretched in a declamation to a great and noble edifice. 

Bridges, especially the Brooklyn Bridge, have been a recur- 
ring motif in my work. In an earlier version, Mental Geog- 
raphy, painted during the Spanish Civil War, I pictured the 
destruction after.an air raid; the towers bomb-pocked, the 
cables a mass of twisted debris. I meant to say that an era had 
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0. LOUIS GUGLIELMI: Mental Geography, 1938, oil, 24 x 36. Col- 
lection of Edith Halpert. “. .. painted during the Spanish 


Civil War.. 


. 1 meant to say that an era had ended and that 


the rivers of Spain flowed to the Atlantic and mixed with our 


waters as well.” 


ended and that the rivers of Spain flowed to the Atlantic and 
mixed with our waters as well. 

I like to evoke the feel of a street, the unseen life hidden by 
blank walls, its bustle and noise, the mystery of a deserted 
alley. My people may be occasional figures in a landscape or 
at times they are symbols of beings struggling in a flight of 
freedom from a world they helplessly had a part in creating. 

From childhood, and until I was in my twenties, my family 
lived in East Harlem. At the time it was a poor section of for- 
eign born, a veritable jungle that delighted and frightened me, 
and which I also rejected. That phase of my life was to be the 
subject matter of the majority of my pictures. I have always 
painted from experience after much reflection. 

A painter chooses material suited to his genre of expression. 
For me a city landscape is an exercise in the abstract construc- 
tion of forms, shapes of patterns, and the rhythm of the angular. 
I enjoy the process of organization, the building up of forms, 
spatial relationships, color patterns, one against the other. 
I people my pictures, and no matter how minute in scale they 
may be, the attempt is to imbue them with a sense of reality. 
My painting has been called surreal, magic-realist, romantic, 
and expressionist. I do not know what to call it. It has the ele- 
ments of all these classifications. I try to create in each picture 
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0. LOUIS GUGLIELMI: War News, 1942, oil, 21 x 1742. Collection 
of Earle Ludgin, Chicago. 


0. LOUIS GUGLIELMI: Wedding in South Street, 1936, oil, 24 x 36. 
On loan at the Museum of Modern Art from the WPA. 


an atmosphere and a sense of its own reality. Every work is a 
slow, creative process of labor and pain from the initial sketch 
to the finished production. 

My impatience at the age of fifteen led me to the door of 
the National Academy of Design school. The five years I 
spent there represent a happy period of my life. I gloried in 
the life of the art student and the intense study of his craft. The 
modern movement had made itself heard some years before but 
the doors of the Academy remained protectively closed. It was 
only at the end of my studies there that the new men of art 
were to be seen in the galleries and were to make their impres- 
sive changes in my thought. 

The 1920’s were years of cultural drought—a desert with 
little nourishment in the oasis of art and patronage. My friends 
escaped to Europe. I cherished the hope to follow them but 
I remained in this country. The struggle for daily food and 
the impulse to continue to paint became an unequal battle. The 
negative literature of the time took a bite that was fortunately 
only skin deep. A half-dozen unproductive years followed. It 
was a time for necessary self-education. My love for modern 
art grew alongside of a deeper understanding of the old masters. 

In 1932 I was ready to seriously resume and devote myself 
to my work again. It was a considerably different world that 
I was to face, a world of changing values and frightening lack 
of money. The economic upheaval with the consequent trage- 
dies that followed in its wake was to be an erupting and direct- 
ing force in art. The government projects for artists began a 
cultural movement in this country, a factor to which we shall 
all be indebted for time to come. For several years I worked 
for the WPA Easel Project, producing some of my best work 
at the time, including Wedding in South Street. Summers were 
spent on fellowships at the MacDowell Colony in New Hamp- 
shire, a place to work under ideal conditions. I began to show 
pictures in local galleries and in national exhibitions. The 
Downtown Gallery asked me to be a member of its group. In 
1938 I had my first one-man show, on its walls. It has been 


a happy and fortunate association and I have been Hoes 
my pictures there ever since. 


LOUIS GUGLIELMI: Terror in Brooklyn, 1941, oil, 30 « 34. In the collection of the Whitney Museum of American Art. 


I do not know what direction my work will take in the 
future. I believe that an artist creates within the framework of 
a society. He cannot separate himself. He can escape the real- 
ities or he can be an advanced voice. I hope and there is reason 
to hope—that at last the artist is being seen and being lis- 
tened to. Today, the movement is to accept the benefits of our 
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materialistic life for the betterment of people and a world 
unity. We are nearing a renaissance of art and culture, cleav- 
ing the darkness of industrial enslavement. The machine is no 
longer a god but a servant. Who can be doubtful of the power 
and range of our voices if we attempt to sing? I hope for the 
familiar touch of the brush again. I hope to sing! 
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TELEVISION AND THE MUSEUMS . 


By GILBERT SELDES 


IN 1941 and 1942, Station WCBW of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System collaborated on a weekly series of television 
programs with the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and did a 
number of special programs with the Museum of Modern Art. 
Also at least one program was done with the Museum of Natu- 
ral History, one with the American Water Color Society, sev- 
eral with the New York Historical Society, and some to which 
more than one museum or society contributed. This is the 
most extensive collaboration of its sort ever undertaken; so 
far as I know, the regular programs of the Metropolitan and 
our station were the first and only attempt to explore all the 
possibilities of televising the arts. 

We did one evening program a week with the Metropolitan 
repeating it in somewhat altered form for younger people in 
the afternoons. The object was not to “rifle the treasures” of 
the museum and merely expose headline-objects to the view- 
ers. On the contrary, a completely integrated series was 
planned: after a few talks on the European and Asian back- 
grounds of American art, the series proceeded, partly by 


Edwin L. M. Taggart, of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum staff, extinguishing a candle 
with a 19th century bellows from the 
Museum’s collection before a television 


camera of station WCBW, New York. 
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chronology and partly by subject matter, to cover the entire 
field of American expression in the visual arts. With the feel- 
ing that the new medium of television brought the arts into 
close relation to people sitting in their own homes, we agreed 
to emphasize certain aspects of American expression which 
are less often thought of in connection with an art museum. 


| 


} 


For example, we had one program on barns and bridges, one | 
or more on political and social cartoons, and at least one’ 


on costumes. 

I think that some of the techniques which were developed 
will be of interest to anyone who has been in a museum. We 
thought, at first, that a simple program of slides with an 
entertaining commentary would be a good introduction, and 
since neither the Metropolitan nor ourselves had people to spare, 
this seemed practicable. But television has its own standards, 
and we never actually tried such a meagre program. Instead 


we brought more and more actual objects to the studio (in the | 


future, a mobile unit will travel to a museum and take its 
pictures in the galleries or in a special televising room). Cer- 


Mr. Taggart and assistants arrange silver and 
other objects from the Metropolitan’s collection 
for a television program. In the future mobile 
units will travel to museums and televise sie 
tures in the galleries or in special televising 
rooms, just as radio now covers opening events. 
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Participating in the pre-view of the American 
Water Color Society exhibition are (left to 
right) Henry McBride, Maude Riley, Nelson 
Lansdale, Dr. Pepper, Irma Sompayrac, and 
Gilbert Seldes, director of television for CBS. 


tain items were, of course, represented in reproduction— 
Greek statues, skyscrapers, Mayan carvings, etc. For our pur- 
poses, the “original” had no special value; and since tele- 
vision is in itself a form of reproduction, it would not have 
made much sense for us to object to other media by which 
works of art are multiplied. With a good twenty-dollar repro- 
duction of a Bruegel we had no compunctions, no fear, no 
horrors of the lights being too hot, warping the panel, dis- 
solving the oils, or whatever it might be. And we got results. 

For instance, we took the familiar Bruegel picture in which 
the sprawling sleeping harvester is the focal center. We learned 
how to give the depth of the scene, the hills and skies in the 
background, the groups entering the picture with a kind of 
life of their own; we showed things in pictures which no one 
had ever seen before—except with a microscope; and we 
showed sculpture as few people in modern times see it—with 
the sun beating down upon it, as it did in Greece, or with an 
overhanging roof, or for dramatic effect, lit at a crazy angle, 
to explore new possibilities. 

Above all, we remembered that these art-works would be 
observed, more or less attentively, in competition with domes- 
tic interests, a bridge game, or the vital need of going to the 
movies. We did not attempt stunts; we got intelligent talks 
from the Metropolitan staf_—and whoever came once to the 
studio came back full of enthusiasm. When we did our spe- 
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As an experiment in “news” covering, 
WCBW televises a pre-view of the 75th: 
annual exhibition of the American Water 
Color Society. Except for such occasions, 
they found color reproduction of paint- 
ings more satisfactory than originals. 


cial programs with the Museum of Modern Art, we met the 
same excitement over our mutual prospects. I remember one 
program -about furniture—the Museum was showing modern 
chairs—for which we got an overstuffed and hideous old chair, 
tore it to pieces in front of the camera, then showed the struc- 
ture of new pieces—and let our speaker wonder audibly 
whether the new pieces would seem overstuffy to the next gen- 
eration. 

There are dozens of ways in which museums and galleries 
can co-operate with a television studio. News makes good pro- 
gram-beginnings. I hope we will soon have a regular advance 
program of new exhibitions at the museums and galleries, 
and such continuing programs as the one I have described; 
and others perhaps to consist of just pictures flashed on your 
wall, changing every few minutes, which you will look at with 
a great deal more interest than you now look at the ones ac- 
tually hanging there, so familiar that you barely notice them. 

I should add, finally, that all of our ideas about television 
in connection with the arts assume the perfection of trans- 
mission in color. It was such a transmission, I believe, that 
first interested Francis Henry Taylor of the Metropolitan in 
television, and many of our most interesting techniques were 
derived during our experiments with color. We have authori- 
tative information that television in full color is entirely prac- 
ticable; its effectiveness has been proven beyond doubt. — 
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PHOTO BY CHARLES SHEELER 
ALEXANDER CALDER: Mobile, 1939-40, steel wire and sheet aluminum, 60 inches high. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
(Winner of a $2,000 fourth prize at the Artists for Victory exhibition, 1942.) Calder says his mobiles should 
hang as this one does (in a hallway leading to the Museum library) where drafts of air make it revolve slowly, 
producing an almost infinite number of patterns to delight the eye—like the leaves and branches of a tree. 
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THE POSITION OF ALEXANDER CALDER 


LIKE CERTAIN OTHER NOTABLE AMERICANS, 
HE FOUND HIS FIRST RECOGNITION ABROAD 


By JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY 


“And this root, M. Calder,” said the gentleman with 
the monocle, “what does it represent?” 

“Root—it’s a sleeping lion, don’t you see?” 

“Ah si, si, admirable! ..... iM 


LA VIE MARSEILLAISE, June 8, 1929 


ALEXANDER CALDERS position is unique. During 
the last 15 years he has enjoyed the widest international 
reputation of any American plastic artist of his generation. 
In fact, he is the only plastic artist of his generation recognized 
by painters and sculptors abroad as an American able to pre- 
serve his national and personal idiosyncrasies in active balance 
with a dominant respect for form and its organization. 

This is the secret of the “exportability” of Calder’s art. 
To be “exportable” beyond the frontiers of its country-of- 
origin, art must have two qualities: it must respect a common 
central tradition; but, at the same time, it must preserve and 
even assert its own native tang. If it neglects the first it remains 
a private expression, or one of only local or regional interest 
and intelligibility; if it neglects the other it becomes a colorless 
academicism, or merely an echo of some fashionable mode of 


the day. 


From this viewpoint the plastic arts have a direct analogy 


with language and music. For broad intelligibility a central or 


- traditional norm must be respected; but at the same time such a 


traditional norm is given spice and refreshment by persistent 
vernacular injections. In the work of any of the leading artists 
of the last half-century we can recognize at once this constitu- 


‘tional dichotomy, as it were, which makes for “exportability,” 


or a healthy internationalism: on the one hand, a tradition of 
primary regard for the structural integrity of the work of art; 


_and on the other a preservation and free development of per- 


sonal, regional or environmental heritages—a constant en- 
livening of the traditional norm by the vernacular. In Picasso 


and Miro, for example, we see the Hispano-Moresque heritage 


of Spain; in Juan Gris the ashy greens and tobacco browns of 
his native landscape; in Chagall the heritage of peasant and 
Jewish Russia; in Léger and Hélion the Norman character and 
the starkness and severity of the architecture of the Abbaye- 
aux-Hommes. 

To this Calder is no exception. What interested his fellow- 
artists in Paris in Calder’s work was not his ability to reflect in 
it some current Paris art vogue; there have always been Amer- 
ican artists in Paris able to do this. What won their respect was 
Calder’s ability to preserve those qualities which most mark 
him.as an American, yet always to keep uppermost in his work a 
scrupulous regard for the vitalization of form. Calder was a 
Yankee by heritage. And “The Yankee” as Constance’ Rourke 
writes in her “American Humor: A Study of National Charac- 
ter,” “would often spend hours whittling; in his hands unex- 
pected and fanciful shapes would emerge from white hickory 


‘which added nothing to a practical existence.” Calder’s father 


and grandfather were both sculptors. The tradition of art was 
very strong in the family. Early in his career he became imbued 
with an enthusiasiy for Paris and all it represented as the cen- 


ter of the contemporary art tradition. But another heritage of 
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ALEXANDER CALDER: Shark, 1930, Norwegian wood. 


Calderin his studio at Roxbury, Connecticut. The sculp- 
tor was born in Philadelphia in 1898, the grandson of 
one sculptor (Alexander Milne Calder) and the son 
of another (A. Sterling Calder). His mother is a painter. 
He studied engineering at Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy and painting at the Art Student’s League, before 
going to Paris in 1926, where he met José de Creeft and 
turned once more to carving. It was in Paris that he 
developed his wire sculpture, mobiles and stabiles, ex- 
amples of which are now in the collections of the Addi- 
son Gallery at Andover, the Hartford Atheneum, the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the Museum of Modern Art, the Smith College 
Museum, the Berkshire Museum, the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, and the City Art Museum of St. Louis. 
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ALEXANDER CALDER: Dancer, 1928, wire. His first one-man show (1928) was chiefly of wire figures like this one. 


CALDER! Uncomfortable Face, 1928, wood, 21% inches. 


—— — 
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his was that frontier spirit out of which so much vital American 
idiosyncrasy has sprung. In the words of Huck Finn: 

“IT reckon I got to light out for the Territory ahead of the 
rest, because Aunt Sally she’s going to adopt me and sivilise me, 
and I can’t stand it. I been there before.” 

Vernacular is the spice of poetry. Calder grew up in an age 
in the United States when the frontier of science, mechanics 
and engineering had replaced the national frontier in the popu- 
lar imagination. Tools and what they produce had always in- 
terested him. He has studied engineering at Stevens Institute 
of Technology. And Fernand Léger in his foreword to: Calder’s 
first exhibition of “mobiles” at the Galerie Percier in Paris in 
1931, wrote: “Before these new works, transparent, objective, 
exact, I think of Satie, Mondrian, Marcel Duchamp, Brancusi, 
Arp: those uncontestable masters of reticent and silent beauty. 
Calder is of that line. He is American 100 per cent. Satie and 
Duchamp are 100 per cent French. Yet we meet.” 

The difficulty in evaluating contemporary art most com- 
monly lies in the fact that an artist’s contemporaries or fellow- 
countrymen are too much a part of his world to recognize it 
as a factor in his art. It is too close. For us it is merely a com- 
monplace. We are all living in it. To have the familiar brought 
to our attention it must be shouted at us. And such emphasis on 
what is rather the seasoning than the basis of a work of art tends 
to disrupt its esthetic balance. But a foreigner, geographi- 
cally or temporally, is in a better position. What is vernacular 
to us is exotic to him. He does not need to have his American 
art labelled with American scene representation to recognize 
its national ingredients. He will first approach a strange work 
of art on a level of pictorial or sculptural form; then if the un- 
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familiar ingredients do not preponderate the basic form-inter- 
est, they will promptly isolate themselves as contributory at- 
tributes. If they preponderate the fundamental form-interest, 
the expression will take a private, local, or regional character 
and become illegible to the foreigner even though he be an 
artist himself. 

This is undoubtedly, in part, the explanation of the fact that 
Alexander Calder, in such good company as Henry James and 
Frank Lloyd Wright, first found his recognition as an Ameri- 
can artist, abroad. All three had recognized the primary im- 
portance of form and its organization. Each had taken his path 
with a purpose quite different from that of any of his foreign 
contemporaries—a distinctly private aim. But because his 
fellow-artists abroad approached his work from the viewpoint 
of a central tradition of structural integrity, it was legible to 
them; they saw its quality and came promptly to recognize its 
Americanism. On the other hand, his fellow-countrymen, in look- 
ing at incidentals and finding there nothing either exotic or 
jingoistically exaggerated, could see no interest in further in- 
vestigating an unfamiliar structure. 

This is perhaps a geographical fault in our national approach 
to art. But, today, Calder’s position in American art is estab- 
lished—and oddly enough on this very quality of “exporta- 
bility.” For, after 15 years, we Americans have also come to 
realize that Calder’s sculpture has something in it not to be 
found in European art. At the same time he has retained that 
base of his international appeal and legibility in his predomi- 
nant interest in researches and sculptural form. And in this 
combination Calder is unique among living American artists. 


- 


CALDER: The Hostess, 1928, wire 111 in. In the collec- 
tion of the Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


Calder exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art, 1943, showing stabile, Black Beast, 1940, sheet metal, 8’, 9” high. 
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AMERICAN BATTLE 


IT. Important Paintings 


By LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 


THE portrayal of battle has one of the oldest continuous de- 
scents in the tradition of American art. Like genre, landscape 
or portraiture, it is a subject that has attracted generations of 
artists. In one way or another, almost every able American 
painter who lived during a major war (with the possible ex- 
ception of the War of 1812) has had some connection with it, 
not merely a civilian’s passive connection, but as camp-fol- 
lower, correspondent or soldier. And when the artists remained 
civilians they were organizing Art Fairs, like Worthington 
Whitredge and William Morris Hunt in the Civil War, or Sloan, 
Lukes and Bellows, in the first World War. The Democratic 
political sympathies of Thomas Eakins’ father may have had 
something to do with the fact that the young painter did not 
volunteer during the Civil War as did many of his classmates. 
But after his return from Europe, Eakins painted many por- 
traits of military men, and, posing his own mount Billy, he 
modeled the horses of Lincoln and Grant for the Brooklyn 
Memorial. 

Battle painting on a conscious scale—as apart from docu- 
mentary sketch, reconstruction or mural memorial—can be 
roughly divided into two large categories: the panorama and 
the close-up, which are essayed from the twin attitudes of tense 
focus of violence, and the tone of intimate calm. Comparatively 
few paintings showing violent action appear very convincing 
today. Only the small detailed early compositions of Trumbull, 
which although done at least a decade after the events they 
showed, have some of the vivid memory of a participant—pro- 
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RALPH EARL (P): A view 
of the Town of Concord, 
1775, oil. This extraordi- 
narily interesting picture 
is in the possession of 
Mrs. Stedman Buttrick, 
Sr., of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. It has been in 
her family ever since it 
was painted some three 
or four weeks after the 
opening battle of the Rev- 
olution, April 19, 1775. 
Earl, a volunteer in the 
New Haven Cadets, went 
with his company to 
Cambridge at the news 
of “the shot heard ’round 
the world.’ He was then 
54 years old. 


ART: 1588-1944 


viding the real impact of battle clash. On the other hand, the 
low-keyed studies of Winslow Homer, done immediately after 
or even during the Civil War—the sober, human, tenderly 
observed Rainy Day in Camp, Zouaves Pitching Quoits, Play- 
ing Old Soldier, or the recruit sticking his perfectly pink tongue 
out for the eternally suspicious medical officer—these have the 
pungent apprehension, the tense quiet of military limbo, whose 
anxious relaxations are either tedious preludes or exhausted 
epilogues to murder. 

There have been some handsome panoramic pictures, bird’s- 
eye views of the entire field, rendered with topographical accu- 
racy, so that no old veteran might quarrel with a misplaced 
stone wall or an incorrect formation. These are naturally syn- 
thetic, even when taken from immediate documentation—a 
composite substitute for kinetic action. 

In a recent series of captions for LIFE magazine, we are led 
to believe by that discerning battle writer, John Hersey, that 
only since the celebrated weekly marshalled our “best” con- 
temporary artists, have our wars been depicted with distince- 
tion, by first-rate painters, in front-line positions. This is mani- 
festly not the case. HARPER’S WEEKLY and FRANK LESLIk’s each 
had more staff artists in the Civil War than LIFE employs today, 
although then, of course, there was little competition from the 
camera. 

Another misconception has been the vulgar notion of the 
timid studio-painter, unfit for strenuous battle activity. We 
must remember that although Trumbull was at Roxbury dur- 
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ing Breed’s and Bunker’s Hill, he was in action at Crown Point 
and above Ticonderoga, that Charles Willson Peale was with 
Washington before Trenton, and through the worst winter at 
Valley Forge. Hyacinthe LaClotte, General Andrew Jackson’s 
engineer, painted his panoramic view of the battle of New 
Orleans from field notes. David Blythe and Eastman Johnson 
were camp-followers, and saw considerable action. George Caleb 
Bingham was taken prisoner at Lexington, Kentucky, with his 
whole command. Luks and Glackens covered the Cuban revolt, 
while Remington and Howard Chandler Christy made some of 
the best drawings of their long careers in the vicinity of San 
Juan Hill. 

In the first World War, John Singer Sargent, who wore a 
morning coat while painting portraits, was the despair of Sir 
Philip Sassoon, detailed to accompany him near the Arras 
line. “And tell me,” asked Sargent mildly, “Do they fight on 
Sundays, too?” 


The eight Engineer captains who were commissioned to re- 
cord the exploits of the A. E. F. were primarily illustrators. 
At the time, Joseph Pennell and others complained that men 
like Bellows were not sent over instead. But Bellows did do some 
atrocity lithographs. In a confused article of 1917 he wrote that 
he wanted to go to California to paint, and that he would “do 
his stunt for Democracy” on his return. His prints are stunts. 
We are only beginning to appreciate the real beauty of the 
many drawings made during World War I by Wallace Mor- 
gan, Ernest Peixotto and George Harding. Their observation 
and sense of time and place is in the clear, modest, exact tra- 
dition of the great reporter-draftsmen of the Civil War—A. J. 
Waud and Edwin Forbes. 

Not until the present war is over will we be able to get an 
idea of the quality or extent of its pictorial coverage. Now we 
know only that it is considerable, and that as before, the most 
moving work has been the simple, honest notes, which, whether 
or not they serve later as sources for contrived and consciously 
composed pictures, have the intrinsic pathos of their own im- 
mediacy. They possess a tenderness, a coolness which says 
with the Wound Dresser, “I was the man; I suffered; I was 
there,” and for which no kodachrome or filtered lens can ever 
be anything but the most accidental substitute. 


This is the third in a series of three articles on “American 
Battle Art.” An exhibition of “American Battle Painting, 1776- 
1919”, including many of the pictures reproduced in the series, 
will open at the National Gallery of Art in Washington on 
July 4, 1944, and at the Museum of Modern Art on October 
3, 1944,—Epiror. 


(ABOVE) JOHN TRUMBULL: The Battle of Bunker Hill, oil. 
Yale University Museum. (BELOW) Wood engraving 
after Trumbull’s original wash drawing sketch, now lost, 
which the artist painted in Benjamin West's London 
studio in 1781. On June 17, 1775, Trumbull, who was 
soon to become Washington’s aide, was not in Charles- 
town but with his command six miles away at Roxbury. 
And so, although he was not an eye witness to the famous 
battle, he had ample military experience to draw upon 
for this and the other paintings in his historical series. 
The sketch (which the engraving naturally reproduces 
in reverse) recalls the academic British drawing of the 
period, rather like Romney, with small elegant heads. 
Trumbull’s Revolutionary paintings are marked by dra- 
matic emphasis of arrested action. There is more inti- 
macy than bombast in the work of this best known of 
early American battle painters. 
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AMOS DOOLITTLE: A view of the Town of Concord, the second 
of four plates engraved and issued, December, 1775, at New 
Haven. New York Public Library. Doolittle joined the Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut’s 2nd Company of Guards in February, 
1775, and at the news of Concord, went with his company to 
Cambridge under Captain Benedict Arnold. They stayed 
there only three weeks, then returned to New Haven. This 
plate shows the entry of the British into Concord. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Smith and Major Pitcairn are in the cemetery, 
watching the Colonials gather. Traditionally, Doolittle is sup- 
posed to have posed for Earl’s figures. While rude, these plates 
are distinguished by their accuracy, and are actually about the 
first American examples of pictorial reportage. 
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JAMES WALKER: The Battle of Buena Vista. Collection of Victor Spark. In the Mexican War of 1846, this English painte 
who had lived in the United States, was in Mexico City. When Santa Anna, the Mexican commander, ordered all Enslisho 
speaking persons from the capital Walker came through our lines and served as an interpreter throughout the campaigm 
In 1851 he was commissioned by Congress to paint the huge Battle of Chapultapec, now hanging in the National Capitoh| 
He lived through the Civil War, painting many military portraits and scenes. : 


WINSLOW HOMER: A 
Skirmish in the Wildert 
ness, oil, 1864. Collection 
of Robert Vose, Bostomh 
Homer was the inco 
parable painter of thei m4 
timate side of the Civn 
War. Less than a half 
dozen of his picture: 
show violent action like 
this fine panoramic aspect 
of forest fighting. Th: 
blasted tree, like a streak 
of symbolic lightning, ane 
the tonality, is reminiss 
cent of Courbet, althougi 
it is not likely Homer hae 
seen many Courbets b) 


1864. | 
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EASTMAN JOHNSON: The Wounded Drummer Boy. The WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT: The Bugler: Lithograph after oil 
painter did not actually join the Union Army, but followed painting. The handling, recalls his master, Couture. 
it, and found this subject at Antietam, September 17, 1862. The painter, whose brother was on General Heintzle- 
The original sketch seems to have been made around 1864, man’s staff, but whose eyes prevented his enlistment, was 
but this oil, in the Union League Club, was first shown at the deeply moved by the War. 

National Academy in 1872. 


DAVID BLYTHE: General 
Abner Doubleday Cross- 
ing the Potomac, June, 
1863. National Baseball 
Museum, Cooperstown, 
New York. Blythe, an ec- 
centric Western Pennsyl- 
vania painter, poet, and 
camp-follower (like East- 
man Johnson), was with 
the 13th Pennsylvanians. 
Doubleday, inventor of 
the rules for baseball, 
brought the Union Army 
into the environs of 
Gettysburg by the move- 
ment depicted here. He 
was to replace Reynolds, 
who was killed inthe first 
engagement. 
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AUGUST WENDEROTH : Gen-| 
eral George Gordon 
Meade at the Battle of 
Gettysburg. Photograph: 
courtesy of Arnold Selig- 
mann and Rey. Wende-: 
roth was born in Kassel, , 
Germany, 1825, and was 
painting in Brooklyn 
around 1850. Although his | 
style derived from the 
school at Dusseldorf, his 
elegant portraits, and his 
hard-boiled synthetic re- 
construction, have aston- 
ishing reality. All the de- 
tails are obviously 
studied from careful 
drawings. Note the “Sani- 
tary Commission” at 
work, lower right. 


VASILI VERESTCHAGIN: The Charge of Roosevelt’s Rough ERNEST PEIXOTTO: First American Troops Crossing? 
Riders up San Juan Hill. Mission Inn, Riverside, Cali- the Rhine: Vincennes, Seine, November, 1918. Smith-: 
fornia. This picture, says Art Young in his “Autobiogra- sonian Institution, Washington, D. C. U. S. Signal 
phy’, was painted at Fort Myere by the Tolstoian artist Corps Photo from the National Archives. Peixotto' 
of Napoleon’s disaster in Russia, and at one time hung in was one of eight commissioned Engineer Artists int 
the White House. Verestchagin had a great success with World War I. After the war he painted a number 
his military pictures in the United States in 1889 and of landscapes in oil from battle sketches such as: 


again in 1904-05. this one. 


JOHN SINGER SARGENT: The Road, 1918, oil. Boston Museum of Fine Arts. A very unmilitary figure, the American 
painter was attached to the British GHQ, where one Tommy described him as “a sailor gone wrong.” 


A. BROCKIE STEVENSON: On Convoy. These four drawings are part of a series of forty, done by Stevenson as a pic- 
torial narrative of his journey from Camp Claiborne, Louisiana, to an Invasion Base in the British Isles. They 


represent the type of work from which we may expect the important paintings of this war to come. 
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NEWS AND 


Museum Movies 


“The art of the motion picture is the only great art peculiar to 
the 20th century. Its influence in forming taste and affecting the 
attitude to life of the public is well known, but little has been 
done to provoke a critical or selective attitude towards the film in 
that part of the community readily responsive to the arts, and 
nothing has been done to make possible a consistent study of its 
content, style, and history of development.” 

This was the report handed to the Museum of Modern Art just 
before the establishment of its Film Library in 1935. It was not 
until then that the public was urged to take the movie seriously 
as an art form, ranking with music, painting, sculpture and 
architecture. Today, almost ten years later, quite a lot “has been 
done,” not only by the pioneers of the Modern Museum but by 
other museums throughout the country. 

Here are the results of our own recent survey, beginning with 
this year’s program of the Museum of Modern Art, which tells 
better than any adjectives of ours what has been accomplished 
by Iris Barry, director and curator of the Film Library. The 
following program represents only a selection from the Museum’s 
complete film collection, which would take 404 eight-hour days 
to show completely. 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


BEGINNINGS 1943-1944 
The Development of Narrative 
“Execution of Mary Queen of Scots”............. Sept. 19, 20 
Three French Pioneers 
Zecca Conleands)) una nde eee Sept. 21, 22 
D. W. Griffith 
wAtuthes Grossroadsyor-lite-eame eee enn Sept. 23, 24 
Rise of the American Film 
pe LhGsPTitive: shore can Rone tol ee ee Sept. 25, 26 
COMEDY 
Charlie: Chaplin. ie ins. cere eee Oct. 3, 4 
Harold Lloyd and Buster Keaton................. Oct. 27, 28 
Ducks Soup er ayeenn ts ne eeee Herre Sea CoA eo: Oct. 7, 8 
190 


Closing scene from Charlie 
Chaplin’s movie, “The Tramp” 
produced by Essanay in 1915. 
Photo courtesy the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. 
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CRIME AND DETECTION 


“The* Unholy threeze, -eo-oe oe eee ec Nov. 8, 9 

“The at ‘andthe Canary... eee eee Noy. 14, 15 

“Little Gacsar.cys eases oe eee Noy. 18, 19 
DRAMA AND MELODRAMA 

“Father Sergius?” 22. snc ae eee Dec. 2, 3 

“Stella Dallas” ss 29 outa 0 eee ee Dec. 22, 23 

“Maedchen in: Unifotm’-.5. 024525) eee Jan. 8, 9 
THE EPIC FILM 

“Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse”.............. Jan. 24, 25 

“Intolerance? (cjg anes ore eee Jan. 28, 29 
FANTASY AND TRICK FILMS 

+The, Phantom: Ghariotse emer. eee eee Feb. 9, 10 

“The ‘Thief’ of, Bagdad’)... sacscoee eee Feb. 17, 18 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

‘Queen’, Elizabeth” .2-0.)... ss.co8 ee ee Feb. 27, 28 

“The. Iron, Horse”... Jo. sth ee eee Mar. 4, 5 
ROMANCE 

*“Male and’ Female*: 2.29. 4.4 ss ee eee Mar. 16, 17 

“Monsieur: Beaucaire”..29.<../)e seh care Mar. 22, 23 

*i Camille” si. 6/sccneueeend azn (eee ee Apr. 5, 6 
SOCIAL FILMS 

“A. Cornér*in. Wheat... sea ae eee oe Apra95 10 

“I Am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang”............, Apr. 15, 16 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 

~ RobirtHéo@’ieky. se. kee tae oe eee Apr. 23, 24 

“Baboonia” s.-a. Jou. jax. ceemoeiac eee May 9, 10 
WESTERNS 

~The’ Great Drain Robbery2e).4.. 40000 eee May 13, 14 

“Weldand. Woolly’: cde opens ee May 17, 18 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

“Great Actresses. of the Past®.4..... +. oe May 25, 26 

“A Short History of Animation”..............:... May 29, 30 

“The Color: Film”.-) 5.0: ).ch: oo May 31, June 1 

~The;Danee-in Film” ic. 0 ee ee June 2, 3, 4 


The Museum of Modern Art has two film showings daily from 
Monday through Saturday at 3 and 5:30 p. m. and three showings 


on Sunday at 1:20, 3:30 and 5:30 p. m. The admission 


charge is 
30 cents. 
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HELP HIM GET THAT 
LONG DISTANCE CALL 


THROUGH TONIGHT 


You can do it by not using Long Distance between 7 and Io P.M. 
Those are the night-time hours when many service men are off 


duty and it’s their best chance to call the folks at home. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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EXHIBITION OF 
OILS AND WATERCOLORS BY 


Contemporary American Artists 
THROUGH THE SUMMER 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


ART SCHOOLS 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


Summer School June 19 through July 29 

An intensive six weeks’ course offering study in Painting, 
Sculpture, and Illustration. Distinguished faculty. Credit 
toward B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. For Catalog T and appli- 
cation blank write 

Louise B. Ballinger, Curator 


Broad & Cherry Streets Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


——— 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
100th Year. Design, illustration, advertising, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, fine arts, 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all courses. Photog- 
raphy, puppetry, jewelry, pottery, industrial 
design. Residences. Oldest school of art applied 
to industry. Catalog. 


1330 N. BROAD ST. PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 


Cranbrook provides a stimulating atmosphere of Art and Culture 
. . « Internationally known instructors in 


Painting - Sculpture - Weaving * Ceramics - 
Summer Session June 26 to August 5 
Catalog on request. 


CRANBROOK 
Academy of Art 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
An Institution of Higher Learning—Chartered 


History 


MEXICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
In TLAQUEPAQUE, near Guadalajara 
Pottery—Weaving—Wood, Tin, and Lacquer Work—Painting—Spanish 
Fiestas—Supplementary Travel—Lectures on Art, Music, Dance, Litera- 
ture, etc. Six University Credits given 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
Midwest Studios, 507 Wayne Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


The NRU INSTITUTE of Chicago 


Professional School. Fine Arts. Painting. Sculpture. Industrial 
and Advertising Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior Decoration. Teacher 
Training. Degree and Diploma Courses. Summer School, June 26. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 111 


necessary. Unique Stuart System 
teaches you, by mail, in 11 simple, 
easy-to-follow lessons, to make exact 
charcoal and oil likenesses. Detailed 
guidance for your every step. Send 
for free book today. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 854, 121 Monument Circle, Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 


EARN MONEY forrrarrs 
ow See rer Oune eats | Coe yon 
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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 

Marie Kirkland writes: “All sorts of movies are given—travel, 
documentary, or regular dramatic pictures, the latter usually) 
revivals of artistic pictures such as “Mayerling,” “The Eternal] 
Mask” and “Hallelujah.” Of course it is the latter for which the} 
crowds come an hour early and from which we have to turn them 
away.” 


PLINT INSTITUTE OF ARTS (FLINT, MICH.) 


Its 1943-1944 catalogue reports “Outstanding features of thes 
past year were two series of motion pictures which were offered 
free to members. Continuing this highly successful program ther 
Institute will present three series of foreign and domestic films of: 
extraordinary quality and importance. . .” Included were “Grand! 
Illusion,” “La Marseillaise” and a “Charlie Chaplin Film Festival.” 


BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

Boston uses films largely in its programs for children. These 
generally depict the art and people of other countries or else art 
processes and techniques. “They are always enthusiastically re- 
ceived and are particularly well patronized during school vacation 
periods” says Muriel Goodwin, of the Division of Museum Extension. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

The Metropolitan sponsors an adult film program every Satur- 
day afternoon. For May, Roberta Fansler, assistant dean of educa- 
tion and superintendent of the adult program, plans a series of 
informal discussions following each showing in an effort to estab-- 
lish a more critical appreciation of the film as an art form. The? 
Metropolitan has shown such films as “Art and Life in Belgium,” 
“Ancient Chinese Paintings,” “Life of Plants,” and Disney’s “South 
of the Border.” 


CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE 

Katharine Kuh of Public Relations writes as follows: “We have? 
free motion pictures every Saturday afternoon which have proved! 
to be very popular. Our films are both educational and entertaining, . 
such as travel films, history films and art films. During the Posada) 
exhibition we are showing such pictures as Steinbeck’s ‘Forgotten: 
Village’ and Eisenstein’s ‘Mexican Symphony.’ ” 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 

Joyce Black Gnau of the Educational Department reports that» 
films are shown on their evening programs. She says “We have: 
shown several foreign films this fall and plan more on our Tues- - 
day evening series of ‘assorted’ openings, lectures and movies.” 
Movies like “The Storm” and “Thunder Over Mexico” have been 


popular. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


The Baltimore Museum offers film programs in conjunction 
with special exhibitions. For example, “Juarez” opened the Mexi- 
can Art show and “Citizen Kane” was given in connection with 
the exhibition of the Baltimore International Salon of Photography. 
The Museum has also given a Path of War series. Miss Lilyan E. 
Lorenz of the Public Relations Department writes “Our film pro- 
grams have remained popular so we try to have at least two of 
them a month.” ) 


CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR (SAN FRANCISCO) 


The Palace of the Legion of Honor considers the film so im- | 
< } 
portant that last year it offered a course on “The Historical Evolu- | 


tion and Appreciation of the Motion Picture.” It also sponsors a | 


film program featuring revivals. 
| 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 

The Toledo Museum calls motion pictures “the art that informs 
as it entertains” and selects films that correlate with Museum 
courses and exhibitions as well as school studies. These include 
travelogues, science films, official war pictures, Disney cartoons 


and fictional features. The pictures are shown free each Saturday 
afternoon at 2:15 and 4:05. 


SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (MASS. ) 


Once a month from October, 1943, through April, 1944, the 
Springfield Museum gave a series of “revivals,” charging 50 cents 
admission at each showing. Such films as “The Cat’s Paw,” 


6s “cc . > A 
Algiers,” “Count of Monte Cristo” and the “Son of the Sheik” 
were shown. 


CINCINNATI MUSEUM OF ART 


Cincinnati calls its film program “An Art of the 20th Century.” 
One of its outstanding series was on the development of the Russian 
Film. Following these were such films as “Outward Bound.” “The 
Three Musketeers” and “Great Actresses of the Past.” 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM OF ART 


The Brooklyn Museum film programs cater to children and are 
shown at 4:30 each weekday during the school term and three 
times on Saturdays during the school vacation. The Museum keeps 
the schools informed of any films that tie in with their classes. and 
provides individually planned gallery tours, films and lectures. 
Films for adults are given when special exhibitions appear. 
For instance, in conjunction with their recent Arctic exhibition 
they gave “Nanook of the North” and “The Wedding of Palo.” 


MINT MUSEUM OF ART (CHARLOTTE, N. C.) 


The Mint Museum provides its juvenile visitors with an auto- 
matic projector which they can operate themselves to flash on 
the screen some of the great children’s portraits of the world. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


“On Sunday afternoons a public gallery talk is given at 3:30 
o clock and a film program at 4:00 p. m. Educational and travel 
films (such as a series of three films on India) are used on these 
programs, and both films and gallery talks draw a good audience” 
says Mrs. Edward H. Sirich, assistant to the director of the Institute. 


COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS (COLUMBUS, OHIO) 


The Columbus Gallery offers every other Saturday evening either 
foreign films or good revivals. “The Wave,” a Mexican film in 
Spanish, with English captions, was shown recently. 


DALLAS MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


This year the Dallas Museum has been showing a series of 
OWI films such as “Buenos Aires” and “Montevideo,” “The Right 
of Way,” “Wings Up” and “Out of the Frying Pan Into the Firing 
Line.” 


GEORGE WALTER VINCENT SMITH ART GALLERY (SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ) 


On the weekly programs of this gallery are such films as “The 
Last Days of Pompeii,” “Monuments of Ancient Mexico” and tvo 
music films, one based on the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas, and the 
other on archaic and unusual instruments. 


SEATTLE MUSEUM OF ART 


Kenneth Callahan, curator of the Seattle Museum, writes “Our 
Sunday lectures or motion pictures are most popular.” They have 
shown such films as “The Medal Maker,” “Wheels Over India,” 
“Symphonies in Stone,” and a series of films on Sweden in con- 
junction with an exhibition on life in Sweden. 


PASADENA INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


Pasadena made a point of including films on its program last 
year in connection with its two large exhibitions “Latin American 
Art Through 1000 Years” and “Art of China.” With the former 
it gave films like “Mexico Builds a Democracy,” “Venezuela Moves 
Ahead” and the Disney films of South America. “The World at 
War” and “The Western Front” were presented with the exhibition 
on China. The Institute reports that in their gallery there were 
always well over 200 people. 
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For Everyone 


MATERIAL 


WALTER BIGGS, A.N.A. 


NOTED WATER COLORIST 
ILLUSTRATOR 
USES 


WALTER BIGGS, A. N. A., known as “‘a paint- 
er's painter,’’ was born in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains of Virginia. After studies with Robert Henri, 
Edward Penfield, Kenneth Hayes Miller and F. 
Luis Mora, his original technique developed to his 
present supremacy in tempera and water color il- 
lustration. Mr. Biggs paints what he feels and art 
editors often “tore their hair’’ to reproduce the ex- 
quisite nuances of color that make his work sought 
after by collector and publisher alike. His most 
recent awards are the Shaw Water Color Prize, 
Salmagundi Club, 1939, First Prize Art Directors’ 
Show. A regular illustrator for Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Harpers, Cosmopolitan, Woman's Home 
Companion, and many others. 


Mr. Biggs writes: 

“I take great pleasure in informing you 
that | have been using your Grumbacher 
Finest Water Colors for six years and 
have always found them unequalled by 
any other brand of color. They flow 
smoothly, are brilliant and permanent. 
Before standardizing on these colors | 
tested them against all other makes and 
have found the Grumbacher Finest 
Water Colors superior in all respects.” 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and’ Artists’ Material 


470 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PAINTINGS 
June 6th to 20th 


PIERRE MATISSE 


41 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


THE GEORGE CHAPELLIER GALLERY 


offers oil paintings by 
Albert Bierstadt Thomas H. Hinckley 


John Casilear Eastman Johnson 
Jasper Cropsey William Keith 

Asher B. Durand Alfred J. Miller 
James E. Freeman Thomas Moran 

Chester Harding William Sidney Mount 
Edward L. Henry Arthur F. Tait 

Thomas Hill Samuel L. Waldo 


36 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTINGS AND WATER COLORS 


HENRY 6G. 
KELLER 


May 22nd to June 17th 


Kraushaar Galleries 
730 Fifth Avenue New York 
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SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART 


The most important of the films shown at the San Francisce 
Museum have been the “Know Your World” series depicting tho 
character and cultures of the various people of the world. Thess 
are given free of charge every Saturday and Sunday. Revival pics 
tures are shown once a week, for which an admission fee of 28 cent! 
is charged. The Museum explains the use of this new series a 
follows: “This addition to the Museum’s work with movies to é 
wider audience of different interests represents a consistent ana 
logical extension of its interest in and use of visual media.” 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


In addition to showing a “Know Your World” series throught 
out the year the Philadelphia Museum, together with the Phil 
delphia Board of Public Education, has organized a Film Critic: 
Club for young people for the purpose of creating a better unde 
standing among the people of the world by serving as a foru 
for the discussion of topics relating to the film and later as 4 
student workshop for the production of films. The Club is designee 
to give young people, through discussion and screening of ne 
films, an opportunity to become more familiar with the many 
problems involved in film making and to enrich their appreciation 
of the film as a work of art. The Club, meeting twice a montl! 
from February to June, is composed of more than 100 young 
people drawn from every senior high school in Philadelphia. It: 
breadth of scope is reflected in the words of E. M. Benson, chie= 
of education: 

“The motion picture, at its best, can be and has been our mos‘ 
successful ambassador of good will. It has done more, perhaps 
than any other art from our time to broaden the narrow horizon 
of self-interest and to make us acutely aware of the pulse bea 
of mankind.” f 


Film Sources and Agencies 


The 1943 Educational Film Catalog, compiled by Dorothy E; 
Cook and Eva Rahbek-Smith, and published by H. W. Wilsor 
Company, lists 2800 films available for rent or loan, together with 
descriptions and sources. Many of the films listed in the catalog 
may be purchased. 

The films listed in the catalog include sociology, world history: 
biography, science, nature, fiction and the useful and fine arts) 
Of the fine arts films, for example, there are the “Artists ak 
Work” series showing such men as Grosz and Gropper in action 
films on the lives of the great painters and films explaining tech 
niques of etching, sculpture, painting, metal working, etc. 

Films may be rented or borrowed from state boards of education: 
state film agencies, universities, libraries and the YMCA. The 
Museum of Modern Art rents films for non-commercial showings 
by educational and cultural institutions or film-study groups. All 
those except the starred ones in this year’s program are available. 
The Department of Agriculture in Washington and the Coordina4 
tor of Inter-American Affairs also offer films to public groups. 
The leading private agencies (whose New York addresses are 
given) are Bell and Howell Co., 30 Rockefeller Center; Brandon 
Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway; Jam Handy Organization, 1775 Broad4 
way; Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 346 Madison Ave.; Walten 
Gutlohn, Inc., 25 W. 45th St.; Harmon Foundation, Inc., 140/ 
Nassau; Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 West 45th St.; and Hoftberg: 
Productions, Inc., 620 Ninth Ave. Rental prices vary with th 
nature of the film, the size, and whether silent or sound. Fo: 
example, an excerpt from “The Good Earth,” 13 min. sound, rent 
for $1.50 to $2.00; “Stone Carving,” 15 min., 16 mm. silent to 
$1.00; “We Are All Artists,” 45 min., 16 mm. silent for $4.505} 
“Last of the Mohicans,” 95 min., 16 mm. sound, for $17.50; “Lif | 
of Rembrandt,” 21 min., 16 mm. sound for $3.00, and “The Cat’ 
Paw,” 102 min., 16 mm. sound for $15.00. 


: THIS EXHIBITION SHOWS HOW 
CREATIVE DESIGN IS RESHAPING THE 
CHARACTER OF MODERN ADVERTISING 


PRODUCED FOR THE AMERICAN FROEPANI AN are ate 
OY THE PHILLIPS EXETER ART DEP EMT 
THE ADDISON GALLERY, ANDOVER 


odern Advertising Art 


Working in close collaboration, the art departments of two 
ollege preparatory schools noted for their traditional rivalry have 
produced a dramatic traveling exhibition of “Modern Advertising 
rt.” Designed and assembled by Thomas M. Folds, Art Director 
of the Phillips Exeter Academy, and constructed by the staff of 
Andover’s Addison Gallery, this exhibition is now being circulated 
hroughout the country by the American Federation of Arts. Its 
main purpose is to demonstrate the basic principles underlying 
first-rate advertising art. The spectator himself is invited to par- 
icipate in the demonstration by raising and lowering hinged 
panels, many of which reveal contrasts between good and bad 
examples. “Lift” panels are also used to focus the spectator’s 
attention on certain parts of advertisements by revealing only 
pertinent details through small apertures. Such a device, for 
instance, shows the scattered fragments of a Bonal advertisement 
designed by A. M. Cassandre to be fundamentally similar to one 
another in shape and proportion; but it also demonstrates the 
eak relationships between isolated areas of another page pre- 
pared for the same company by a less gifted artist. 

The exhibition draws a sharp distinction between “art-art’” and 
genuine advertising art. “Art-art” refers to reproductions of pic- 
ures created by easel painters without regard for the advertise- 
ment’s complete layout; whereas the latter category includes ad- 
vertisements prepared as a whole by designers specially trained 
o combine lettering, type, and picture into a single form of creative 
expression. Creative artists with such broad and thorough training 
are more numerous today than a generation ago; yet, as the 
exhibition demonstrates, most advertising agencies have yet to 
make use of their services. 


American-Soviet Architects Committee 


During the past winter an Architects Committee has been formed 
in New York under the auspices of the National Council of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship. Its purpose is to bring the architectural 
professions of the United States and the Soviet Union closer to- 
gether by developing an understanding of each other’s background 
and present problems, and thereby creating a basis for construc- 
tive cooperation after the war. The Committee, hoping to be in- 
strumental in developing ways in which architects can help the 
Soviet in its tremendous task of reconstruction, sets forth the 
following objectives: 


(1) Exchange of data on matters of general professional interest 
in both countries such as housing, community planning, industrial 
building, etc. 

(2) Exchange of specialized information. 

(3) Exchange of data on professional organizations, architec- 
tural education and training, etc. 

(4) Historic architectural research. 

(5) Preparation oe traveling exhibits for circulation in this 
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JODERN ADVERTISING ART 


MODERN AMERICAN & FRENCH 


Picasso—Rouault—Segonzae 


Homer=Ryder=Eakins 


Kilshemius=Corbino=Bosa 


KLEEMANN 


SORE ol modtheo REE], 


NEW YORK 


EAKINS 
STERNE 
ETNIER 


Paintings by 


IMPORTANT AMERICAN ARTISTS 


HOMER HASSAM 
PITTMAN KROLL 
FARNSWORTH and others of Prominence 


Mil DC Cin jae 


108 West 57th Street, New York 19 


INNESS 
LAUFMAN 


E— Rati Eas 


museum 


of non-objective painting 


anderson 
ash 

beck 
bertoia 
biel 
boschi 
brumme 
drewes 
epstein 
edwards 
falkenstein 
fine 


24 east 54th street 
new york city 
loan exhibition 
dr poriiele leo sian 


fischinger 
grant 
hohenberg 
haas 
jacobs 
johnson 
kamrowski 
kerns 

klein 
lassaw 
mason 
mattern 
miles 


moholy-nagy 
morang 
rebay 
reichmann-lewis 
robertson 
scarlett 
sennhauser 
c. smith 

I. smith 
stapp 

facon 

xceron 


Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation 


Open Sundays 12-6—Daily except Mondays 10-6—No entrance fee 


BONESTELL GALLERY 
putie (Eee neds wr (re © 


Vir @ Dae aahamn 
Peel a ddNieGr s 
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LATIN AMERICANS 


DURAND-RUEL 


Established 1803 
19T4 CENTURY 


FRENCH PAINTING 
12 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


The Gladstone Hotel through its distinc- 
tion and charm is the choice of American 
and European Connoisseurs of Art and 
Good Living. It is within walking dis- 
tance of all Art Galleries, Exhibitions, 
Auction Rooms, leading Shops and 
Theatres. 


Single $5.00, $6.00 
Double $8.00 

Suites $8.00, $12.00 
Every room with bath. 


Official Hotel Headquarters of The College 


Art Association of America 


Hotel ana 
114 Gast one Street, dee PVork 
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country and Russia (work has already been started on one surve® 
exhibit of American architecture for the Soviet and one on Sovies 
architecture for the United States). | 


The Committee is to function nationally, and hopes also t¢ 
develop regional sub-committees. Harvey Wiley Corbett is Chain 
man with Vernon DeMars, Philip L. Goodwin, Talbot Hamlin 
Hugh R. Pomeroy, John W. Root, Henry R. Shepley and William 
Wilson Wurster as vice-chairmen. | 

The Committee welcomes suggestions and requests for informas 
tion. Any architects or allied technicians who want to participat# 
in its work should write to Architects Committee, National Councij 
of Soviet Friendship, 232 Madison Avenue, New York City 1é¢ 


Look At Your Neighborhood! 


“The neighborhood is the microcosm of that larger world w 
hope to live in. If we fail there, we are likely to fail in the large: 
world. . . . The objective of city planning is to develop oppon 
tunity for a fuller life for those who live in the city and the sun 
rounding region. This exhibition graphically helps people to unden 
stand what a fuller life can be. These panels show that a properl 
served neighborhood necessarily involves the people who live ii 
the neighborhood in the planning of their neighborhood.” Thes 
were the convictions expressed by Mary Simkhovitch, Vice-Chain 
man of the New York City Housing Authority, at the opening o¢ 
the Museum of Modern Art’s multiple “Look at Your Neighbon 
hood” exhibition, held in association with United Neighborhooe 
Houses, and now available for simultaneous exhibition everywhere 

The exhibition consists of 12 panels, each 30 by 40 inches, depict 
ing by means of photographs, drawings (some in color), diagrams 
charts, plans and brief text (all reproduced by means of half-tones 
and line cuts) the inadequacy of haphazard building in our prese 
towns and cities and the need for comprehensive planning to mak« 
the post-war world a better living place. One panel shows living 
conditions in crackerbox rows of houses, crowds of people strugs 
gling to get home, and streets jammed with traffic. From there om 
the panels show how a community must be planned around tha 
needs of an individual and family, how a good neighborhood cax 
either be built on vacant land or can replace slum areas in cities ¢ 
and that a well-planned neighborhood community may stand alon 
as a village or become an integral part of a city. The 12th paned 
indicates the extensive construction work which will take plac 
in the post-war world and asks, “Will we use this tremendou: 
upsurge in building to the best advantage of the individual, the 
family and the community?” 


i 
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Panel number five from “Look At Your Neighborhood” exhibition’ 


a good neighborhood has 


A PARK 


contiowows green strip which extends 
SE 0 every pert of the neighborhood 


as 
Hearn your child 
im a meorby avrcery 


VIEWPOINTS 


(Continued from page 172) 


It was hoped at one time that in a brave new world creative 
work might be divorced altogether from commerce. Like schools and 
fire departments, it would be recognized as a public service, to be 
supported by part of the tax dollar. But the artists themselves, 

-mulling over the idea, shuddered at having to know the right peo- 
ple in the city hall in order to get jobs; and they shuddered, feel- 
ing it in their bones that all the wrong artists would know the 
right people. So artists are still working for the business man, if 
not to depict his product, then to fill the blank over his mantel- 
shelf, or to enrich the collections of the art museums he has en- 
dowed. For with the growing scarcity of Rembrandts and Renoirs, 
the work of contemporaries is finally having its inning. Is the in- 
dustrial designer, who also works for the business man, any less 
likely than the artist to lack social conscience? 

I agree with Mr. Seitlin that it is desirable for all men, even 
sales promoters, to have a social conscience. I agree that in spite 
of all we say, we have not yet achieved the democratic ideal. Yet 
we have come a long way toward it. In the 18th century, when 
democracy was a mere concept of a few advanced thinkers, social 
conscience required first of all that you defer to your social su- 
perior and work faithfully for him. But as the concept spread, an 
accidental travelling companion of the industrial revolution, it 
brought people around to the thought that the product of the 
machine is for the man who runs the machine as well as the man 
who owns it. Therefore its quality came to have as much impor- 
tance as its quantity, and its design became worthy of considera- 
tion. Industrial design is therefore a phenomenon of democracy. 
Industrial designers necessarily embrace the democratic ideal. 
They know that if they are party to bad products or bad designs— 
one predicates the other—they hurt everybody, including them- 
selves. 

But how well can a product be designed if it must please every- 
body? In the handicraft era, the workman-designer had to please 
only his patron, often an individual of cultivated taste, whose in- 
telligent appreciation was a stimulus. The industrial designer can- 
not work so personally and freely. What he turns out may not be 
so exquisite, but he works according to his social conscience. And 

“he hopes the public will eventually see enough of what is well 
designed to want only good designs. 

Now it sees not only legitimate designs, but those appearing in 
advertisements which tell the housewife, “Here is your kitchen in 
194X”, or show the soldier, “This is what you are fighting for.” But 
many of them are the hurried air-brushings of the harried adver- 
tising agency artist. It takes more detailed planning to make a 
workable design for 194X than advertising deadlines and budgets 
generally permit. The public may be misled by some of these ad- 
yertising opium dreams. Its taste for design may not be advanced 
by them. But education moves by comparisons. One good design 
and two or three bad ones, thrown into the ring for a free-for-all, 
must fight it out with their own strength. The public will not be 
slow to ask itself, when seeing each candidate for laurels, does it 
work? Does it look well? Is it made of the right kind of material? 
~ Let us say that the public as a whole has not yet reached this 
stage of ability to apply the measuring-stick. But whenever the 
man in the street is arrested by the strangeness of a new design in 
a picture, he stares at it until he grows little by little accustomed to 
it. His eyes adjust to the future shape of things. When we are 
finally able to get at building what we think the future will require, 

there will be no shock of getting used to it. And if it does not come 
: up to the promise of the pictures, the man in the street will be 
disappointed. Industry will have to beware of letting him down. 
‘Even the air-brush drawings of the ads are doing their part to 
assure us that in a democratic world we can make for ourselves the 
best that can be envisioned, if we work together at it hard enough. 
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Thomas Eakins 


AND OTHER 19th CENTURY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


BABCOCK GALLERIES, 38 E. 357 ST. 


Carmine Dalesio, Director 


NIERENDORF 


53 East 57th St. 8650 Sunset Blvd. 
INGE Wee ay @) Rok LOS ANGELES 


MODERN ART 


Ask for illustrated catalogue of Originals, Prints and Books 


Through May 30th 


ARTHUR EMPTAGE 


Recent Paintings by 


MATULKA 


Through June 30th 


A.C. A. Star Ar 


May 8-28 


THE SOCIETY OF 


INDEPENDENT 


ARTISTS 


ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


28th 


AMERICAN FINE ARTS SOCIETY GALLERIES 
215 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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“The most complete and penetrating 
general survey of native American 


art ever published.” —N. Y. Times 


MEDIEVAL 
AMERICAN A 


By Pal Kelemen 


The astounding achievements of pre-Columbian Amer- 
ica in architecture, sculpture, weaving, metalwork, and 
other applied arts are here fascinatingly presented in 
the light of art history. It is a brilliant revelation of the 


culture of our Southwest, and of the Maya, Aztec, Inca, 

and other American people. 

* “I am filled with admiration ... An exciting monument to 
a great, diverse art.” —Frederick M. Clapp, Frick Collection. 

¢ “A best seller in the field of art.”—Gazette des Beaux Arts 


* “An excellent work .. . the most important yet written.” 
—Alfonso Caso, Inst. of Anthropology and History, Mextco 


e “A magnificent job ...a wealth of admirable illustrations 
...a most readable and_authoritative text.” —Alfred Kidder, 
Director, Carnegie Institute of Washington 

Two volumes. 960 superb photographs. $22.50 


For complete description send for six-page 
illustrated circular. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


MASTAI’S 


CLASSIFIED 
DIRECTORY 


Of American Art 
and 
Antique Dealers 


Price $/f.al) 


Seciad Cdilion= really Enlarged 
Including Dealers and Museums of South America 


An Indispensable Reference Book 


Complete list of Art Museums and thorough classified 
coverage (72 classifications, more than 15,000 names) of the 
ART, ANTIQUE AND KINDRED TRADES, in the UNITED 
STATES, CANADA & SOUTH AMERICA. 


List of prices for paintings sold at auction from $500—up, 
for the 1941-42-43 season. 


MASTAI’S DIRECTORY 


104 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS 


What is Modern Painting? By Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Museum | 
Of Modern Art. New York, 1943, 44 pages, 48 illustrations | 


(one in color), bibliography. 75 cents. (Available to schools 
in lots of ten for 25 cents.) 


“This booklet is written for people who have had little experience | 


in looking at paintings, particularly those modern paintings which 
are sometimes considered puzzling, difficult, incompetent or crazy. 
It is intended to undermine prejudice, disturb indifference and 


awaken interest so that some greater understanding and love of | 


the more adventurous paintings of our day may follow.” 


So the advisory director of the Museum of Modern Art begins 


his book, “What is Modern Painting?”, and to a remarkable de- 
eree, the 43 pages that follow justify his intrepidity. That such a 
man should in the year 1943 write such a book may seem surpris- 
ing to those 57th Street habitues who already know the answer to 
his titular question. But art teachers and museum workers through- 
out the country know that this question is still very real and very 
urgent to most Americans, and they will welcome the book as one 
that makes their work much less difficult. 

With great originality for a writer on modern art, Mr. Barr 
calmly accepts the obvious fact that what most people see first in 
a picture is the subject matter. And instead of deploring this fact, 
he uses it as a logical point of departure. Right away everybody 
feels at ease. After a challenging comparison between three real- 
istic paintings and three imaginative ones, he says, “If you have 
had little experience with paintings you probably preferred the 
(former )—at first glance, anyway. For in the more realistic pic- 
tures you can recognize the subject matter or at least the things 
shown in the picture, without any more strain or trouble than if 
you were looking through a window, or in a mirror or at a photo- 
graph.” 

The result of this frank approach is that the reader is quite 
willing—even eager—to find out what else there is to look for 
in pictures—what there is that other people see and he doesn’t. 
Without leaving the familiar ground of realism (Winslow Homer 
to William Gropper) he finds himself exploring such things 
as the almost limitless possibilities of arranging subject matter 
and handling details. Casually he is introduced to impressionism 
(Renoir, Bonnard, and Prendergast) as the logical outgrowth of 
realism, and he is utterly disarmed with the reminder that in 1877 
one critic wrote of such pictures, “When children amuse them- 
selves with paper and colors, they do better.” He will never say 
that again. 

Then he is looking at Van Gogh and John Marin, and is ac- 
cepting as a matter of course their right to express in their paint- 
ings the “world of the mind . . . emotions . . . imagination . . . 
spirit” rather than to record the “outer world of fact.” Furthermore 
he is prepared to explore the “other kinds of non-realistic paint- 
ings under various names such as cubism and surrealism. Some- 
times they are hard to understand until we learn what the artist 
is driving at, or simply, until we get used to his art and begin to 
like it.” 

This skillful maneuvering of the reader up to the battleground 
of cubism, surrealism, and non-objective painting has consumed 
half the book. The remaining pages just as skillfully lead him into 
the battle and out of it again, a little scarred perhaps (as is 
proper in a battle) but on the whole victorious. 


“Picasso, though he has painted many charmingly pretty pic-_ 


tures, is not usually concerned with ‘beauty’ so much as with power 
and intensity. His art carries a high voltage.” And of Salvador 
Dali . . . “The limp watches are irrational, impossible, fantastic, 
paradoxical, disquieting, baffling, alarming, hypnogogic, nonsensi- 
cal and mad—but to the surrealist these adjectives are the highest 
praise.” Of Mondrian, whose completely abstract Composition in 
White, Black, and Red is reproduced—“(His) pictures almost in 


in our ordinary everyday lives.” 


Modern Painting?” 


All information is supplied by exhibitors 
in response to mailed questionnaires. Dates 
are closing dates unless specified. 


ALBANY, N. Y. Inst. of History and Art: June 3: 9th 

' Annual of Artists of the Upper Hudson. 

ANDOVER, MASS. Addison Gal.: May 15: Drwgs. by Men 
and Women in Armed Forces; War Ptgs. by de Diego; 
Alfred Maurer Ptgs. June 19: Modern Advertising Art 
(AFA). May 19-July 10: Exhib. of Stimson Bequest; 
Annual of Students’ Work; Berenice Abbott photos of 
Lumbering and Logging in Calif. 

ATHENS, O. Ohio Univ. Gal: May 15: Ohio Service Men 
W. Col. and Drwgs.; John Rood Wood Sculp. 

ATLANTA, GA. High Mus.: May 20: Contemp. Amer. 
Art; May 21-July 1: Annual School Exhib. 

AUSTIN, TEX. Univ. of Tex.: May 9-29: 12 Contemp. 
Painters. June 1-17: Dept. of Art Students” Exhib. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Mus. of Art: June 4: Three Baroque 
Masters: Strozzi, Crespi and Piazzetta; Washington Guild 
of Artists. May 31: Baroque Prints; Indian Shawls from 
the Hendler Coll.; New Names in Amer. Art; Morris 
Kantor Ptgs. May 20-July 1: Sculp. by José de Creeft. 
Md. Inst.: June: Annual of Day School Students. 

BETHLEHEM, PA. Lehigh Univ.: May 19-June 19: Con- 
temp. Amer. Ptgs. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Mus. of Fine Arts, Public Library: 
May: Photos of Monuments of Amer. Patriots. June: Sea- 
sons’ Work of Art Students. 

PIRMINGHAM, ALA. Pub. Lib. Gal.: May: Alabama Art 
League Exhib.; June: Alabama W. Col. Soc. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. Indiana Univ. Art Center: May 
15: Contemp. Ptg. in America. May 15-June 1: Annual 
of Bloomington Art Assn. June: Understanding Children’s 
Art. 


French Guild of Boston Artists: May 10-June 17: Guild 
Spring Exhib. Artists Ptgs.. Pastels and Ww. Cols. 

Mus. of Fine Arts: May-June: W. Col. by William Blake. 
May 11-25: Annual of Children’s Drwg. Classes. June 13- 
Sept. 3: French Arts of the 18th Cen. June 1-30: Museum 
School Annual. 

Public Lib., Print Dept.: May 1-31: Prints by Alfred 
Hutty. June: Lithographs by Toulouse-Lautrec. 

-Vose Gal.: May 27: Oils and W. Cols. by Alexander Bower; 
Flower Ptgs. by Bernice Breck. May 29-June 12: W. Cols. 
_ by James Fitzgerald. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Fogg Mus. of Art, Harvard Univ.: 
May 28: Washington, Franklin, Lafayette. May 6-June 
-30: Drawing Exhib. of Recent Gifts and Loans. June 1-29: 

English Book Illustration. June 4-September 4: Exhib. 

of Wedgwood. 

- CHAPEL HILL, N. C. Person Hall Gal., Univ. of N. C.: 
May 22: Modern Architecture for the Modern School. 
May 25-June 5: 8th Annual Univ. of N. C. Art Students’ 

_ Exhib. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. Mint Mus.: May 31: Mint Spring 
_ Exhib. June 1-30: Photographic Soc. of Charlotte. 
“CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Art Assn.: May 15-30: Student 
_ Drwgs. and Ptgs. of Univ. of Chattanooga. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Art Inst.: Apr. 13-May 14: Posada. 
Chicago Gal.: May: Frank Weisbrook W. Cols. 

Painters and Sculptors W. Col. Show. 

- Findlay Gal.: May 20: W. Col. by Walt Lauderbach. Apr. 
25-May 25: Ptgs. by Frank Vining Smith. June 3-17: 
Chicago Women’s Salon. 

“Mandel Bros., Club Woman’s Bureau: May 19: Men’s 

Sketch Club. May 22-June 10: Swedish Artists of Chicago. 

- June 12-July 12: No Jury Soc. of Artists. 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. Pomona College Gal.: May: Agnes 
Pelton Abstract Ptg. June: Calif. W. Col. Soc. 


~ 


i af 


June: 


spite of themselves have achieved practical results to an amazing 
extent. They have affected the design of modern architecture, pos- 
ters, printing layout, decoration, linoleum and many other things 


Mr. Barr ends his book with a reminder that this battle of mod- 
ern art is only a skirmish in the world struggle for freedom. He 
has selected for full-page illustrations Peter Blume’s The Eternal 
City and Pablo Picasso’s Guernica, one a prophetic indictment of 
the Balcony Empire and the other a mural monument to Nazi 
barbarism. But even in the intensity of his feeling, Mr. Barr does 
not forget that his chief concern is with the question, “What is 


The choice of these particular concluding pictures is especially 
happy because the Blume signalizes a return to the kind of realism 
in painting with which the book began. “The Eternal City is an 
important incident in the revolutionary return to subject interest 
which began in painting some 25 years ago. Art is always in a 
state of revolution, sometimes gradual, sometimes sudden. And, 


BOSTON, MASS. Doll and Richards: May 15-June 17: 


CLEARWATER, FLA. Art Mus.: May 15: Mediterranean 


Sketches by Russell Robinson. May 15-31: Third Fla. 
Gulf Coast Group. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. Little Gal.: May 7-30: James S. 


Crafts W. Cols. June: Oils by Alma Wells. 

Mus. of Art: May 3-June 11: 26th Annual of Cleveland 
Artists and Craftsmen. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. Gal. of Fine Arts: May 31-June 11: 
34th Annual of Columbus Art League. June 12-30: Perma- 
nent Collection. 

CORTLAND, N. Y. Free Lib.: May 1-30: Bard-Peterson 
Exhib. of W. Cols. June 7-30: Walt Disney Originals. 
COSHOCTON, OHIO. Johnson-Humrickhouse Mus.: May 
1-25: Ohio W. Col. Soc. Exhib. May 28-June 15: High 
School Exhib. June 15-30: Children’s Art Class Exhib. 
CULVER, IND. Military Acad.: May: Canadian Art (AFA) 

June: Hoosier Salon. 

DALLAS, TEX. Mus. of Fine Arts: Apr. 1-May 21: Taste 
Show. May 7-June 4: 24th Annual Southern States Art 
League. May 15-June 11: Ed Bearden. June 4-July 2: 
Prairie Printmakers. June 11-July 2: Twelve Contemp. 
Painters. June 18-July 9: Costumes of 7 War Periods. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA. Municipal “Art Gal.: May 7-28: 
Oils by Cleveland Artists; Public Schools Exhib. June 
4-25: 100 Print Exhib. of the Photographic Soc. of 
America. 

DAYTON, OHIO. Art. Inst. May 31: Contemp. Religious 
Art. June: Internatl. W. Col. Show; Faculty and Alumni 
School Dayton Art Inst. 

DECATUR, ILL. Art Center: May 7-29: Second Annual 
Exhib. of Central II]. Artists. 

DENVER, COLO. Art Mus.: May 15: Colo. Mountain Club 
Photo. Exhib. May 1-28: Wash Drwgs. and Pastels by 
Robert Henri. May 15-31: Charles Milton Carter Me- 
morial Prize Winners from Denver High Schools. 

DETROIT, MICH. Inst. of Arts: May 14: Exhib. of Public 
Schools. May 12-June 11: 2,000 Yrs. of Silk Weaving. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS. State Teachers’ College: May 1-15: 
Beauty of Greece (AFA). 

ELGIN, ILL. Acad. Art Gal.: May: Children’s Art in 
Elgin. June: Ptgs. from the Permanent Coll. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Gal: May: Exhib. of Ecclesiastical 
Sculp. June: New York State Artists Black and White 
Exhib. 

EMPORIA, KAN. State Teachers 
Mexican Costumes (AFA). 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Pub. Mus.: May: Photos of Nether- 
lands and Netherlands Indies; Materials Manufactured in 
Local Defense Plants. June: Art Guild Ptgs.; Egyptian 
Enamel Gazed Pottery Sherds. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. Art Center: May 7-June 2: Roy 
Brown Oils and W. Cols. June 4-30: Aldro Hibbard; 
Fitchburg Camera Club. 

FORT DODGE, IOWA. Blanden Gal.: May 15: Pets and 
Personages (AFA). 

GREEN BAY, WIS. Neville Pub. Mus.: May 7-28: Soldier 
Art (AFA). 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington Co. Mus. of Fine Arts: 
May 7-June 4: Public School Art. June 10-31: Art in Ad- 
vertising. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum: May 14: 6th 
Conn. W. Col. and Gouache Exhib. May 20 thru summer: 
Dressed Prints; Permanent Coll. 

HOUSTON, TEX. Mus. of Fine Arts: May 30: Students 
Exhib. of Public Schools, Mus. School and Mus. Free 
Classes. June 4: Perm. Coll. of Amer. Ptgs. 

IOWA CITY, IOWA. Univ. of Iowa: May 4-June 25: Car- 
negie Exhib. of Appreciation of the Arts. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Art Inst. May and June: Student 
Work of 1943-44. 

Wm. Rockhill Nelson Gal.: May 20: Lire War Art. May 15- 
July 1: Lama Ptgs. June 1-30: Brazil Builds. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. Thayer Mus., Univ. of Kansas: May 
1-28: Grace Bliss Stewart Ptgs. June 1-28: Edgar Albin 
W. Cols. and Prints. 


College: June 8-30: 


just as in politics, revolutionary ideas in art, after they are gener- 
ally accepted, become a part of conservative opinion which in turn 
has to defend itself against a new revolution.” 

Picasso, on the other hand, “has made full use of the special 
weapons of modern art which during the previous 30 years he 
himself had helped to sharpen: the free distortions of expressidnist 
drawing, the angular design and overlapping transparent planes of 
cubism, surrealist freedom in the use of shocking or astonishing 
subject matter. Picasso employed these modern techniques not 
merely to express his mastery of form or some personal and private 
emotion but to proclaim publicly through his art his horror and 
fury over the barbarous catastrophe which had destroyed his fel- 
low countrymen in Guernica.” 

In a two-page conclusion Mr. Barr drives home his main point— 
that modern painting is an expression, even a symbol, of our 
whole quest for truth, freedom, and perfection. I had the feeling 
he was driving an already well-made point a little too deep, but 
then it is an important point. 


—Joun D. Morse. 


SUMMER EXHIBITIONS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. County Mus.: May 2-30: Abra- 
ham Palansky. May 14: Marion Davies Coll. of Ptgs. May 
28-June 25: 5th Annual of Los Angeles and Vicinity 
June 1-July 2: Caroline Lloyd Sculp. 

Dalzell Hatfield Gal.: May 15: Clarence Hinkle Ptgs. May 
15-June: Rubin’s Ptgs. of Palestine. 

Fisher Gal., Univ. of S. Calif.: May: Work by Students of 
College of Architecture and Fine Arts. Opening June 10: 
Prints by the Prairie Printmakers. ' 

Foundation of Western Art: May 3-July 1: Southern Calif. 
Contemp. Ptgs. 

Stendahl Gal.: May: Calif. W. Col. Soc. Exhib. 

LYNCHBURG, VA. Lynchburg College: May 25-20: Stu- 
eas Annual Exhib. May 25-June 19: Georgia Morgan 

11s. 

MADISON, WIS. Wis. Union Gal., Univ. of Wis.: May 
13: loth Annual Student Show of Univ. of Wis. May 14- 
June 5: R. S. Stebbins June 8-June 29: Wis. Indian 
Exhib. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gal.: May: Bogdanove Oils; 
Cadwallader Washburn Ptgs.; Florence Waterbury Oils; 
Herbert Hazeltine Bronzes; Audubon Prints. June: Fin- 
nish Textiles by Marianne Strengell (AFA); Amer. W. 
Col. Soc.; The Amer. Snapshot. 

MASSILLON, O. Massillon Mus.: May 24: Pictures for 
Children; Work of the Children’s Classes. June: Wings 
over America; Work of the Adult Classes. Wood Carv- 
ings from John Campbell Folk School. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Brooks Mem. Gal.: June: Advertising 
Art (AFA). 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. Wesleyan Univ.: May 1-28: 
Springfield Mus. of Fine Arts College Exhib. May 12-19: 
Etchings by John Taylor Arms, May 29-June 30: 19th 
and 20th Cen. Prints. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Layton Gal.: May: Photos of Blitzed 
Arch. of London; Annual of Layton Junior Classes; Elton 
Krafft W. Cols. of Solomon Islands; Hans Kotelainer W. 
Cols. of Arizona Desert. June: 24th Annual of Work of 
Students of Layton School of Art Inst. May 15: Photo- 
aay Soc. of America. June: Merchant Seamen’s Exhib. 

AFA). 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Inst. of Arts: June 4: Ancient 
Amer. and Mex. Art. June 13-July 2: Ptgs. of Naval 
Aviation. 

Univ. Gal.: May 25: Mural Exhib, May 22: Brazil Builds. 
May 25: $700 Budget House. May 22-June 15: Ten 
Decades of Amer. Ptg. May 29-July 1: Student Show. 

Walker Art Center: June 15-July 15: Minnesota Sculpture 
Purchase Exhib. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Art. Mus.: May 21: Children’s Art 
Classes Work; Ptgs. by Henry Gasser. May 28-June 25: 
Photos by Orange Camera Club. June 4-25: Walter Buck- 
ingham Swan Ptgs. 

MOOREHEAD, MINN. State Teachers College: May 7-28: 
Native Types of Latin-America by Nils Dardel (AFA). 
June 4-25: Soldier Art from Lire (AFA). 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Gal.: May: W. Cols. from 
Perm. Coll. June: Oils and Etchings from Perm. Coll. 

NEWARK, N. J. Newark Mus.: May 2-Indef.: Leather. 
May 16-28: Races of Mankind. Indef: Over 100 Years 
Old; Ptgs. and Sculp from the Mus. Coll. Handcrafts in 
the Machine Age; Art of Illuminating and Lettering; 
Theaters of War. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Mus.: May 15: 
Migration of the Negro in America. May 2-May 31: 
Photos by Joseph Hall. June: Work of Fine Arts Dept. 
at Conn. College. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Newcomb Art School, Tulane Univ.: 
May 15: Mexican Art Today. May 16-June 15: Student 
Work. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. ACA, 63 E. 57: May: Arthur Empt- 
age. June: Bond Drive Group Show. 


Amer. Brit. Art Center, 44 W. 56: May 27: Annual of © 


Sculptor’s Guild. May 30-June 23: Britain at War. 
Amer. Fine Arts, 215 W. 57: May 28: 28th Annual Soc. 
of Independent Artists. 
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An Amer. Place, 509 Madison: June 1: New Ptgs. by Arthur 
G. Dove. 
Argent, 42 W. 57: May 8-June 24: Youth (Exhib. by Natl. 


Assoc. of Women Artists). 

Assoc. Amer. Artists, 711 Fifth: May 20: George Biddle 
Ptgs. and Dwgs. May 22-June 8: Samuel Rosenberg 
Ptgs. June 1-17: Helene Sardeau Sculp. June 20-July 


29: Group Exhib. Surveying the Year’s One-Man Shows. 
Avery Lib.; 1145 Amsterdam: Apr. 24-June 7: Historical De- 
velopment of Housing and City Planning. 
Babcock, 38 E. 57: May-June: 19th and 20th Cen. Amer. 


Artists Bignou, 32 E. 57: May 12: Romantic Ptgs. by 
Tilly Losch. May 15-June 2: Modern French Ptgs. 
Brooklyn Mus., Eastern Parkway and Washington: May 


21: Emil Ganso Prints; Mexican Folk Art and Ptgs. by 
Palencia. Apr. 27-Aug. 6: French Fashion Sketches 1912- 
1939. May 27-Oct. 22: America: 1744-1944, 

Buchholz, 32 E. 57: May 20: Drwgs. by André Masson. May 
22-June 24: 20th Cen. Sculp. and Ptg. 

Collectors of Amer. Art. 106 E. 57: 
Exhib. 

Contemporary Arts, 106 E, 57: May-June: Group Exhib. 

Ward Eggleston, 161 W. 57: May: Selected Group Show. 
June: Contemp. Amer. Ptgs. 

Paul Drey, 11 E. 57: Cont.: Ptgs. by 
Masters; Obj. of Art. 

Eighth St. Gal., 33 W. 8: May 14: Art Fair. May 15-June 
4: Gotham Painters. June 5-30: Catherine Lorillard 
Wolfe Club. 

St. Etienne, 46 W. 57: May 6-25: 
July 1: Max Liebermann. 

Ferargil, 63 E. 57: May 14: Charles Heinz W. Col. May 
14-June 1: Robert Spencer and Arthur B. Davies. 

Downtown, 43 E. 51: May 6-27: William Zorach W. Cols. 
May 30-June: Summer Ptgs. and Sculp. by leading Amer- 
icans. : 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57: May 2-20: Henry Major Ptgs. June: 
Late 19th Cen. French. 

Arthur H. Harlow, 42 E. 57: May: W. Cols. 
Amer. Artists. 

Jacob Hirsch, 30 W. 54: 
sance Art. 

Kennedy and Co., 785 Fifth: May 15-June: 
Flower Pictures by Anne Burrage; Contemp. 
makers. 

Kleeman, 65 E. 57: May: Matthew Barnes. 

M. Knoedler, 14.E, 57: May 13: Amer. Portraits by Amer. 
Ptrs. June-July: Ptgs. by Thomas Eakins. 

Kraushaar, 730 Fifth: May 20: Ptgs. by Louis Bouche. 
May 22-June 17: Henry G. Keller Retrospective Exhib. 

Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57: May 6-27: Emanuel Romano Ptgs. 

Macbeth, 11 E. 57: May 13: Brackman. May 15-June 3: 
F, Clay Bartlett, Jr. and Arthur K. D. Healy. 

Metropolitan, Fifth and 82nd St.: Opening May 28: Paint- 
ings Galleries; Prints by 4 Masters of the Renaissance. 
Opening June 21: Chessmen. Opening June 28: Work 
by Soldier-Artists. Indef.: Mosaics of Hagia Sophia; 
Turkish Art; George Blumenthal Coll.; Russian Icons; 
Greek Ptg. Cloisters: Indef.: Noble Sport of Falconry. 

Midtown, 605 Madison: May 27: Ptgs. by Waldo Pierce. 
May 29-June 17: Bernadine Custer W. Cols. June 19- 
July 15: Retrospective Group Exhib. by Midtown Mem- 
bers. 

Milch, 108 W. 57: May-June: Selected Amer. Artists. 

Morton, 222 W. 59: May 8-20: Thomas Litaker W. Cols. 
May 22-June 3: James E. Brockway W. Cols. 

Mus. of City of N. Y., 5th and 103; Op. May 12: Portraits 
and Memorabilia on founding of Cincinnati. Op. May 23: 
“In the Red.’’ 

Mus. of Costume Art, 18 E. 50: May-June: Russian Cos- 
tumes and Recent Gifts of Asiatic Origin. 

Mus. of Modern ‘Art, 11 W. 53: May 28: Look At Your 
Neighborhood, May 24-Oct. 8: Art in Progress—l5th An- 
niversary Exhib.; Photography Center, 9 W. 54: May- 
June: Anselm Adams’ photos of Loyal-Japanese-Americans 
at Manzanor Relocation Center, Calif. 

Mus. of Non-Obj. Ptg., 24 E. 54th: Apr. 15 thru Summer: 
Loan Exhib. 

Natl. Acad. of Design, 1083 Fifth: May: Natl. Acad. of 
Design 118th Annual of Ptg. and Sculp. May 24-June 
24: 118th Annual Exhib. of Contemp. Amer. Graphic Art. 

Newhouse, 15 E. 57: May 10-: The Amer. Scene. 

N. Y. Historical Soc., 170 C. Pk. W.: July 30: Some Re- 
sources of Latin-American History. June: Don’t Give Up 
the Ship (story of Amer. Navy). 

Passedoit, 121 E. 57: May: B. J. O. Nordfeldt. 
Group Show. 

Perls, 32 E. 58: May 20: Darrel Austin. May 22-June 30: 
The Season in Review. 

Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58: May 27: Group Exhib. 

Portraits, Inc., 460 Parks May 27: Amer. 
Amer. Painters. 

F. K. M. Rehn, 683 Fifth: May: Spring Exhib. 

Riverside Mus., 310 Riverside: June 15: Photos of Dutch 
West Indies. 

Rosenberg, 16 E. 57: 
Masson. 

Schneider-Gabriel, 67 FE. 57: Amer. and French Ptgs. 

Jacques Seligman, 5 E. 57: May-June: 19th Cen. Ptg. 

E. and A, Silberman, 32 E, 57: Perm.: Old and Modern 
Masters; Early Obj. of Art. ‘ 

Staten Island Mus., 75 Stuyvesant Place: May 31: 10th 
Annual of Staten Island Artists. June: Amateur Photog- 
raphy by Staten Island High School Students. 

Studio Guild, 130 W. 57: May 15-27: Frances Wadsworth 
Sculp. 

Wakefield, 64 BE. 55: June 5: Pre-Columbian Sculp. 

Weyhe, 794 Lexington: May 27: Pictures of Paris by Joseph 
Levin, 

Wildenstein, 19 FE. 64: June 3: Sally Ryan Sculp. June 7- 
July 1: Federation of Amer. Artists. 

Willard, G., 32 E. 57: May 29: Maud Oakes Navaho Myths. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College: June 30-July 14: 
Photos by Alexander Alland, May: Chinese Ptgs. 

OBERLIN, O. Allen Mem. Mus.: May 28: Modern Chinese 
Art (AFA); Work by Students in Dept. of Fine Arts; 
Recent Acquisitions. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Art Center: May 1-30: Anna 
Hyatt Hungtington Sculp.: Wartime Britain. May 14-June 
14: Soldier Art. 

OLIVET, MICH. Olivet College: May 29: Daumier Litho- 
graphs, May 29-June 4: Students’ Work. 


May-June: Group 


Old and Modern 


Juan De’Prey. June 1- 


by Contemp. 


Indef.: Classical and Renais- 


Shadow Box 
Amer. Print- 


June: 


Portraits by 


May 13: 


Recent Work by André 
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OMAHA, NEB. Soc. of Liberal Arts, Joslyn Mem.: May: 
kK. H. Bohan; Annual of Lens and Shutter Club; Pennell 
Print Compet. (AFA); June: Augustus John Drwgs.; 
British W. Cols.; Islamic Art (AFA). 

OSHKOSH, WIS. Pub. Mus.: May: William H. Littlefield. 
June: Prairie Print Makers. July: Ptg. by Eastern Artists. 

OXFORD, MISS. Mary Buie Mus.: May: W. Cols. by 
Walter B. Swan. June: Disney Originals. July: Art League 
of Jackson, Miss.: Etchings by Mary Wallace Kirk. Aug.: 
Islands in Paint by Guyrah Newkirk. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Amer. Swedish Historical Mus.: 
June: Original Fashion Illustrations by Eric. July-Sept. 
10: Thornton Oakley Ptgs. of Wartime Transportation and 
Industry. 

Pa. Acad. of Fine Arts: May 15: W. Cols by Homer, Sar- 
gent, Burchfield, Dehn. May 25-June 11: Student Work. 
June 11-30: Ptgs. from Perm. Coll. 

Art Alliance: May 21: Occupational Therapy in War and 
Peace. May 22-June 18: Phila. Architects. June 19 thru 
summer: Phila. W. Col. Club Annual Exhib. 

Mus. of Art: May 14: Thomas Eakins Centennial; Art of 
the Comic Strip. May 27-June 25: Art in Advertising. 
June: Architectural Prints. ‘ 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Mus.: May 31: Terry and 
the Pirates (orig. drawings by Milton Caniff). June 1-30: 
Sculp. by Herbert Haseltine. 


The Grand Rapids Art Gallery, formerly the 


“Pike House,” built 
Rapids, Michigan. 


about 1840 in Grand 


PORTLAND, ORE. Art Mus.: May 15: Our Future City 
and Region. May 24-June 7: Mus. Art School Annual. 
May 26-July 2: Third All-Oregon Biennial. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Pub. Lib.: May 27: Russia. 

R. 1. School of Design Mus.: May 21: Ships for Victory. 
May 24 thru summer: French Theatre and Cabaret Posters. 

RACINE, WIS. Charles A. Wustum Mus.: May: Children’s 
Art of Racine Pub. Schools. June: Group Show; Prints 
by Kent, Havens and Menihan. 

RALEIGH, N. C. N. C. State Art Soc.: May 20: Ptgs. from 
10 Latin-Amer. Republics. May 24-June 13: Arthur Edwin 
Bye Ptgs. June 15-July 6: This is America (AFA). 

READING, PA. Pub. Mus. and Art Gal.: May 21: Merchant 
Seamen of the United States (AFA). 

RICHMOND, IND. Art Assn.: May: High School Art Stu- 
dents. June: Perm. Coll. 

Va. Mus. of Fine Arts: May 21: Va. College Students’ 
Exhib. May 20-June 4: Richard Lahey Ptgs. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Mem. Art Gal.: May 12-June 11: 
Rochester-Finger Lakes Exhib. June 16: Rochester Camera 
Club Show. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. Art Assn.: May 1-June 6: Weaving and 
Craft Exhib.; Oils by Viola Barloga. June 6-July 4: 
Character Studies in Oil by Anna E. Meltzer; Meet the 
Artist (Rockford Art Assn.). 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. E. B. Crocker Art Gal.: May 31: 
Manuel J. Tolegian Oils; Students’ Work of St. Mary’s 
College: Walter Cheever W. Cols.; Walter Kuhlman W. 
Cols.; June Peterson Oils. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. Gal. and School of Art: May: Group 
Show of Contemp. Amer. Art. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Soc. of Fine Arts: May: Amer. 
Color Prints. May 14-June 14: Speak Their Language 
(AFA); Ceramics by Laura Anderson. May 15-June 15: 
Graphie Arts by San Diego Art Guild. June: Ptgs. by 
William La Cava. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Paul Elder's: May 30: Alice 
M. Abeel W. Cols. 

M. H. de Young Mus.: May: Speak Their Language Car- 
toons (AFA); Beauty of Color Ptgs. and Dwgs. by Jose 
Narezo; Gardens and Flowers of China. May 17-June: 
Raymond Puccinelli Sculp. 

Legion of Honor: May 8-June 1: Midwest Painters (AFA). 
May 10-31: Mexican Costumes (AFA); June 1-30: The 
Wind That Swept Mexico (AFA). 

Mus. of Art: June: Contemp. W. Cols. (AFA). 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. Mus. of Art: May: Ptgs. by 
Chang Shu-Chi; Recent Acquisitions. June: Perm. Coll.; 
Loans; Recent Acquisitions, 

SANTA FE, N. M. Mus. of N. M.: May: Dorothy Brett; 
Marrie Ewing; Pierre Menager; Foster Jewell; Teresa 
Bakes; Helen Pearce; Mel Hagman; John Skolle. June: 
Alfred Morang; Hella Broeske; Utimio Vigil. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y, Skidmore College: May 10: 
Student Work. 

SEATTLE, WASH. Henry Gal.: May: Selected Work from 
8th Annual W. Col. Exhib. of San Francisco Art Assn. 
June: Annual of Student Work from School of Art. 


Art Mus.: June 4: Yank; World at War Thru Eyes of Its 
Children; Abstract and Surrealist Art; 4th Annual of 
N. W. W. Col. Soc.; Alaska Ptgs. by Virginia Hadman. 
June 7-July 9: Indian Mural Ptgs.: Vanishing India; 
British Information Services Indian Exhib.; Indian Sculp- 
ture and Ptg. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Ill. State Mus.: May 30-June 30: 
British Arts and Crafts. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. George Walter Vincent Smith Gal.: 
May 28: Springfield Art League Exhib.: A Soldier’s 
Sketchbook. June 5-19: Photos by Alexander Alland. 

Mus. of Fine Arts: May 15: Art for Bonds; National War 
Posters. May 6-June 11: 4th Annual Spring Purchase 
Exhib. May 19-30: Flowers and Flower Ptgs. June 1-30: 
Rodin Drwgs. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. Art Mus.: May 31: Ptgs., Sculp. and — 
S. Army. June — 


4-24: Compet. Murals from Springfield, Mass. Mus. of | 


Crafts of O’Reilly General Hospital, U. 


Art. 
STANFORD, CALIF. Stanford Univ. 
Beauty of Greece (AFA). 
STAUNTON, VA. Mary Baldwin College: May 15-30: Amer, 
Ptg. of Today (AFA). 


Gal.: 


STOCKTON, CALIF. Haggin Mem. Gal.: May 1-30: Texas | 


Panorama (AFA). June: Midwest Painters (AFA). 

TOLEDO, O. Mus. of Art: May 28: Thorne Miniature 
Rooms: Annual of the Toledo Federation of Art Soc.; 
Internatl. Salon of Toledo Camera Club. June 4-25: Mod- 
ern Dutch Arch. and City Planning Photos. June 4-Aug. 
27: Annual of Selected Ptgs. and Contemp. Amer. Artists. 

TOPEKA, KAN. Mulvane Mus., Washburn Univ.: May 
1-30: Washburn Student Annual; Faculty Hobby Exhib-. 
June 1-30: Prints from Perm. Coll. : 

TULSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Center: May 2-29: Okla. 
Artists Annual; Bernard Frazier Sculp.; Prairie Print- 
makers. 

UNIVERSITY, LA. La. State Univ.: May 13-20: Student 
Exhib. Ptgs., Lithographs and Etchings. May 29-June 30: 
All Student Exhib. 

URBANA, ILL. Univ. of Ill.: May 3-15: 
Champaign-Urbana Camera Club; Prints from Natl. Com- 
pet. of Camera Magazine; Photos by Soldiers. May 21 
thru Sept.: Exhib. of Students’ Work. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Arts Club: May 
Members’ Show. 

Barnett Aden Gal.: May: Bronzes from Tibet. June: Amer. 
Art for Amer. Homes. 

Corcoran Gal.: May 24: Ogden M. Pleissner W. Cols. 

Daughters of the Amer. Rev.: Indef.: Silver and Early 
Metalcrafts. 

Library of Congress, Div. of Prints and Photographs: May 
1-July 1: 2nd Natl. Exhib. of Prints of 1944, 

National Gal.: May 21: Engravings by Robert 
June 25: Rembrandt Prints and Drwgs. 

Phillips Mem. Gal.: May 30: Amer. Ptgs. of Perm. Coll. 

Smithsonian Inst.: May: Portraits of Leading Amer. Negro 
Citizens; Oils by Carl Moon; Prints from Div. of Graphic 
Arts Coll.; Photos by David Darvas. 

Whyte Gal.: May: Marguerite Burgess Ptgs. 
Group Show of Washington Artists. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. VFellesley College: 
Students’ Work. 

WESTFIELD, MASS. Westfield Athenaeum: May-June: 
Polish Ptgs. (AFA); Venetian Masters (AFA); Contemp. 
Photography (AFA). 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gal. and School of 
Art: May 9-24: Annual Sketch Club and Palm Beach Art 
League. 

WICHITA, KAN. Art Assn.: May: Early Amer. Land- 
scapes; Flower Ptgs. June: John Taylor Arms Prints. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Soc. of Fine Arts: May 7-28: The- 


thru summer: 


Nanteuil. 


June 8-30: 


May 14-June: 


June 1-23: 


Photos from ° 


atre Arts (AFA). June 4-25: War Industry and Transpor- 


tation. 

WORCESTER, MASS. Art Mus.: May 24: The Eight. | 
June 4-25: Modern French Tapestries. June 30: Worcester 
Artists Group. June 11-July 9: Fourth Amer. 
Annual by Men and Women in Armed Forces. | 

YONKERS, N. Y. Hudson River Mus.: May: Oils and 
Seulp. of 29th Annual of Yonkers Art Assn, June: Por- 
traits by Francis Vandeveer Kughler. 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO. Art Inst.: May 31: 3rd Annual Show 
of Arts and Crafts; Circus and Merry-go-Round Carvings. 
June 4-30: 19th Annual of Ohio W. Col. Soc. 


COMPETITIONS 


Drwg. | 


PORTRAIT OF AMERICA COMPET. Fall of 1944. Spon- | 


sored by Pepsi-Cola Co. and Artists for Victory. Open to 
all artists in U. S. Media: oil, oil tempera, casein tem- 
pera, not over 56 in. in width or height. Entries due 
betw. May 1-15, 1944. 12 awards amounting to $11,000. 


Winners to be reproduced on calendars. Write Artists for 


Victory, Inc., 101 Park Ave.,; New York City. 


FIRST NATL. COMPET. SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. I 
Sept, 1944. Open to all artists in U. S. Media: oil, | 


col., tempera, gouache, crayon. Two prizes of $300 and 
$100. Blanks available in June. Entries due Aug. 1-15. 
Write Santa Barbara Mus., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
FIRST ANN. SCHOLARSHIP COMPET. EXHIB. June 
15-25, 1944. Marblehead, Mass. Open to anyone registered 


in a school. Any art work eligible. Award of 2 scholar- | 


ships to Florence V. Cannon’s School of Art from July 1 
to Sept. 1, 1944. Also certificates of merit. Write Marble- 
head Art Assn., King Hooper Mansion, Marblehead, Mass. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO. 1944-45. College 
of Fine Arts offers limited number of Graduate Teaching 
Assistantships to qualified students holding baccalaureate 
degree with major in art from an accredited college or 
university. Assistantship provides $500 without exemp- 
tion from tuition. Send official transcript of undergradu- 
ate credits, photo and references to Dean Earl C. Seig- 
fred, College of Fine Arts, Athens, Ohio. 


| 
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MICHIGAN—Continued 


Bloomfield Hills: The Cranbrook Academy of Art; Kings- 
wood School Library 

Detroit: Detroit Museum of Art Founders Society 

East Lansing: Michigan State College, Art Department 

Flint: Flint Institute of Arts 

Grand Rapids: Grand Rapids Art Association, Grand Rapids 
Art Gallery 

Harbor Beach: Harbor Beach Library 

Kalamazoo: Western State Teachers College, Art Depart- 

ent 

Muskegon: Hackley Gallery of Fine Arts 

Olivet: Olivet College, Department of Fine Arts 

Saginaw: Junior League of Saginaw, Inc. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis: Minneapolis Society 
Arts, Minneapolis Institute of Arts: University 
nesota, University Gallery; Walker Art Center 

Moorhead: Moorhead State Teachers College 

Northfield: Carleton College 

St. Paul: Hamline University, School of Fine Arts: St. Paul 
School of Art 

Stillwater: Stillwater Art Colony 

Winona: State Teachers College, Fine Arts Department 


of Fine 
of Min- 


MISSISSIPPI, Mississippi Art Association 
Aleorn: Alcorn A. and M. College 
Natchez: Art Study Club of Natchez 


MISSOURI, Columbia: University of Missouri, Department 
of Art 

Fulton: William Woods College, The Brushes 

Kansas City: Kansas City Art Institute; William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art 

Kirksville: State Teachers College 

Maryville: Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 

St. Louis: City Art Museum; St. Louis Public Library; 
Twentieth Century Art Club 

Springfield: Drury College, Art Department; Springfield Art 
Museum; Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Art 
Department 


MONTANA, Bozeman: Bozeman Chapter of the A.F.A. 
Great Falls: Junior League of Great Falls, Inc. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln: 

* partment of Fine Arts 

Omaha: Municipal University of Omaha, Painting, Sculptur- 
ing and Architecture Department; Society of Liberal Arts, 
Joslyn Memorial 


The University of Nebraska, De- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Concord: New Hampshire State Li- 


brary 

Durham: University of New Hampshire, Hamilton Smith 
Library 

Hanover: Dartmouth College, Department of Art and 
Archaeology 


Manchester: Currier Gallery of Art 
Rye: Stoneleigh College 


The Lawrenceville School 
Montclair Art Mu- 


NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville: 
ontclair: Montclair Art Association, 
seum 

Newark: The Newark Art Club: Newark Museum Associa- 

~ tion; Newark Public Library; State Teachers College 

Princeton: Princeton University, Department of Art and 

_ Archaeology 


“NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque: Heights Community Center; 
University of New Mexico, Art Department 
Santa Fe: Museum of New Mexico 


“NEW YORK, Albany: Albany Institute of History and Art 
Alfred: New York State College of Ceramics, Alfred Uni- 
a versity 

Auburn: Cayuga Museum of History and Art 

Aurora: Wells College, Museum of Art 

Binghamton: The Binghamton Society of Fine Arts, Bing- 
- hamton Museum of Fine Arts 

Buffalo: Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, Albright Art Gallery 
Cooperstown: The Knox School, Art Department 
Cortland: The Cortland Free Library, Art Gallery 
Elmira: Arnot Art Gallery 

Fredonia: Art Club of Fredonia Normal School 

"Geneva: Geneva College Club; Hobart and William Smith 
i College, Art Department 

Hamilton: Colgate University Library 

‘Ithica: Cornell University, Department of Architecture 

Le Roy: History of Art Club 


“New Rochelle: College of New Rochelle, Department of 


Art; New Rochelle Art Association 


New York City: American British Art Center, Inc.; Brook- 


lyn Museum; Educational Alliance, Art School; The Frick 


Collection; The Metropolitan Museum of Art; Municipal 


Art Society of New York; Museum of Modern Art; The 


f 
a 


Arts; Parsons School of Design; Pratt Institute, School 
i of Fine Arts; 


~ National Arts Club; New York School of Applied Design 
for Women; Paris Chapter, The American Federation of 


School Art League; 
par le Gouvernment 


Riverside Museum; 


~ Societe des Architects Diplomes 


Francais; Whitney Museum of American Art 


igdensburg: Remington Art Memorial 


Olean: Little Theater Guild of Olean 
Oswego: State Teachers College, Library 
Plattsburg: Plattsburg Art Guild 
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NEW YORK—Continued 


Poughkeepsie: Vassar College, Department of Art 

Rochester: Memorial Art Gallery; Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute, School of Applied Art; Roches- 
ter Museum of Arts and Sciences; Rochester Public Li- 
brary 

St. George, Staten Island: Staten Island Institute of Arts 
and Sciences 

Scarsdale: Edgemont School 

Syracuse: Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts: Syracuse Uni- 
versity, College of Fine Arts 

Troy: The Junior League of Troy, Inc.; Russell Sage Col- 
lege, Fine Arts Department; Troy Public Library 

Utica: Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute; Public Library 

Yonkers: The Hudson River Museum at Yonkers: : 


Art 


Yonkers 
Association 


NORTH CAROLINA, North Carolina State Art Society 

Asheville: Asheville College 

Black Mountain: Black Mountain College, Art Department 

Charlotte: The Mint Woman’s Club, Art 
Department 

Durham: Art Association of Duke University; Durham High 
School 

Greenville: Greenville W.P.A. Art Gallery 

Raleigh: University of North Carolina, D. H. Hill Library 

Wilmington: The Wilmington Museum of Art 


Museum of Art; 


OHTO, 


Canton: 


Akron: Akron 


The Canton 


Art Institute 
Art Institute 

Cincinnati Museum 
University 


Art 
Applied 


Cincinnati 
School of 


Cincinnati: Association, 
Museum; 
Arts 

Cleveland: Cleveland Art Association; Cleveland Museum of 
Art; Cleveland School of Art; Flora Stone Mather College 
Library; John Huntington Polytechnic Institute 

Columbus: Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts; Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Art Department 


of Cincinnati, 


Johnson Humrickhouse Memorial Museum 

Dayton: Dayton Art Institute 

Delaware: Ohio Wesleyan University, Department of Fine 
Arts 

Granville: Denison University, Department of Art 

The Greenville Art 

Marion Art Club 

Massillon: The Massillon Museum 

Oberlin: Oberlin College, Dudley Peter Allen Memorial Art 
Museum 

Oxford: Miami University, School of Fine Arts 

Painesville: Lake Erie College, Art Department 

Toledo: Yoledo Museum of Art 

Wilberforce: Wilberforce University, Art 

Wooster: Wooster College, Art Department 

Youngstown: The Butler Art Institute 

Art Institute of Zanesville 


Coshocton: 


Greenville: Museum 


Marion: 


Department 


Zanesville: 


OKLAHOMA, Beaver: Beaver Chapter of The A.F.A. 
Oklahoma City: Oklahoma Art League 

Pawhuska: Junior Art Club 

Tulsa: Philbrook Art Center 


OREGON, Eugene: University of Oregon, School of Archi- 
tecture and Allied Art 

Portland: Portland Art Association, Museum of Art 

Salem: Salem Art Center Association 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem: Lehigh University, Art Gal- 
lery 

Bryn Mawr: The Bryn Mawr Art Club 

Conshohocken: The Conshohocken Art League 

Easton: Easton School Museum; Lafayette College Library 

Elkins Park: Cheltenham High School, Art Department 

Erie: The Art Club of Erie 

Grove City: Grove City Arts and Crafts Society 

Harrisburg: Art Association of Harrisburg; The Harrisburg 
Art Studio 

Indiana: State Teachers College, Art Department 

Johnstown: Allied Artists of Johnstown 

Kutztown: State Teachers College, Department of Art Edu- 
cation 

Neffsville: Manheim Township H’gh School 

New Wilmington: Westminster College, Art Department 

Philadelphia: Association of Philadelphia Art Teachers; 
City Parks Association of Philadelphia; Drexel Institute 
of Technology; Fairmount Park Art Association; Fellow- 
ship of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts; La 
France Art Institute; Moore Institute of Art, Science and 
Industry and Philadelphia School of Design for Women; 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts; Philadelphia Art 
Alliance; Philadelphia Museum of Art; Philadelphia Water 
Color Club; University of Pennsylvania, School of Fine 
Arts; The Print Club; Woodmere Art Gallery 

Pittsburgh: Carnegie Institute, Department of Fine Arts; 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, College of Fine Arts; 
University of Pittsburgh, Department of Fine Arts 

Reading: Art Haven Guild of Berks County; The Reading 
Public Museum and Art Gallery 

Scranton: Everhart Museum of Natural History, Science and 
Art 

State College: The Pennsylvania State College, Department 
of Architecture 

Swarthmore: Benjamin West Society, Swarthmore College 

Warren: The Warren Woman’s Club 

York: The Woman’s Club of York 


eee —————————— 


RHODE ISLAND, Kingston: Rhode Island State College 

Newport: Art Association of Newport; St. George’s School 

Providence: Providence Art Club; Rhode Island School of 
Design 

Westerly: Memorial and Library Association 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Carolina 
Memorial Art Gallery 

Columbia: Columbia Art Association; University of South 
Carolina, Art Department 


Art 


Association, Gibbes 


Greenville: Civic Art Gallery; Greenville Senior High 
School, Art Department 

Spartanburg: Spartanburg Art Club 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Vermillion: University of South 


Dakota, Department of Art 


TENNESSEE, Baxter: Baxter Seminary 

Chattanooga: Art Study Club of Chattanooga; Chattanooga 
Art Association 

Clarksville: The Art Study Class of Clarksville 

Knoxville: Knoxville Art Center; Knoxville High School, 
Art Department; University of Tennessee, Department of 
Related Art of the School of Home Economics 

Maryville: Maryville College 

Memphis: Brooks Memorial Art Gallery; Memphis Art As- 
sociation 

Nashville: Art Club of Ward Belmont School; Centennial 
Club, Art Department 

Sewanee: University of the South, The Art Gallery 


TEXAS, 4Arlington: North Texas Agricultural College, De- 
partment of Art 

Austin: University of Texas, Department of Art, College of 
line Arts 

Beaumont: Art Department of Woman’s Club 

Belton: Mary Hardin Baylor College, Art Department 

Dallas: Dallas Art Association, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 

Denton: Texas State College for Women, Department of 
Fine and Applied Art of College of Industrial Arts 

Edinburg: Edinburg Junior College 

El Paso: College of Mines, Art Department 

Fort Worth: Fort Worth Art Association; Texas Christian 
University, The Brushes Art Club 

Galveston: Galveston Art League 

Houston: Museum of Fine Arts 

Lubbock: Texas Technological 
Architecture and Allied Arts 

McKinney: The Art Club of McKinney 

Port Arthur: Port Arthur Art Association 

San Antonio: San Antonio Art League, Witte Memorial Mu- 
seum 

Waco: Waco Art League 

Wichita Falls: Hardin Junior College, Art Department 
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College, Department of 


UTAH, Salt Lake City: Utah State Art Center 


VERMONT, Burlington: Fleming Museum Art Association, 
Robert Hull Fleming Museum 

Poultney: Green Mountain Junior College, Department of 
Art 

Putney: The Putney School 

Rutland: Rutland Art Center 


VIRGINIA, Charlotte Court House: Charlotte County Pub- 
lic Library 

Hampton: Hampton Institute 

Hollins: Hollins College, Department of Art 

Lynchburg: Lynchburg College, The Library 

McLean: Franklin Sherman School 

Newport News: The Mariners’ Museum; Newport News Pub- 
lic Library, Inc. 

Norfolk: Norfolk Society of Arts, The Norfolk Museum of 
Arts and Sciences 

Nottoway: The Nottoway County Library 

Richmond: The Academy of Sciences and Fine Arts; Valen- 
tine Museum; Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 

Staunton: Mary Baldwin College 

Stuart: Patrick County Library 

Sweet Briar: Sweet Briar College, Art Department 

University: University of Virginia, Museum of Fine Arts 

Williamsburg: College of William and Mary, Department of 
Fine Arts 


WASHINGTON, Bellingham: Western Washington College 
of Education, Studio Gallery 

Seattle: University of Washington, Henry Gallery; Seattle 
Art Museum 


WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston: Kanawha County Public Li- 
brary 

Huntington: Marshall College, Department of Art 

Parkersburg: The Junior League of Parkersburg 

West Liberty: West Liberty State Teachers College 


WISCONSIN, Appleton: Lawrence College 

Beloit: Beloit College, Fine Arts Department 

Green Bay: Neville Public Museum 

Madison: Wisconsin Union, University of Wisconsin 

Milwaukee: Layton Art Gallery; Milwaukee Art Institute; 
Milwaukee-Downer College 

Platteville; State Teachers College 

Racine: Charles A. Wustum Museum of Fine Arts 

Superior: Superior Chapter of The A.F.A. 


WYOMING, Casper: Casper Fine Arts Club 
Laramie: University of Wyoming, Art Department 


CHAPTER 


NATIONAL AND REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Academy in Rome 

Association for Adult Education, Inc. 
Association of University Women 
Civic Association 

Institute for Iranian Art and Archaeology 
American Institute of Graphic Arts 

American Library Association 

The American Woman’s Association 
Association of Junior Leagues of America, Inc. 
Delta Phi Delta 

The East and West Association 

National Association of Women Artists 

Pacific Coast Artists and Sculptors Association 
Southeastern Arts Association 

Southern States Art League, Inc. 

Western Arts Association 


American 
American 
American 
American 
American 


FOREIGN 
ENGLAND. The Central Institute of Art and Design 


JAMAICA. The Institute of Jamaica 


CANADA AND U. S. 


CANADA, Edmonton: Edmonton Museum of Arts 
Hamilton: McMaster University, Department of Fine Arts 
Ottawa: National Gallery of Canada 

Toronto: The Art Gallery of Toronto 

Winnipeg: The Winnipeg Art Gallery 


TERRITORIES 


HAWAII, Honolulu: 
Art Society 
Wailuku, Maui: 


Honolulu Academy of Arts; Honolulu 


Hui No Eau 


STATE 


ALABAMA, Birmingham: Birmingham Art Club 

Gadsden: Rembrandt Art Club 

_ Montevallo: Alabama College, Art Department 

Montgomery: Huntingdon Art Association, Huntingdon Col- 
lege 


ARIZONA, Flagstaff: Northern Arizona Society of Science 
and Art, Museum of Northern Arizona 


ARKANSAS, Fayetteville: 
partment 

Little Rock: Fine Arts Club of Arkansas, Museum of Fine 
Arts; Little Rock Senior High School 


University of Arkansas, Art De- 


CALIFORNIA, Berkeley: 
Building 

Brawley: Imperial Art Association 

Claremont: Pomona College, Art Department; Scripps Col- 
lege, Art Department 

Glendale; Glendale Art Association 

Los Angeles: Foundation of Western Art; Los Angeles Art 
Assuviation; Los Angeles County Museum; University of 
Southern California; Harris College of Architecture and 
Fine Arts 

Oakland: California College of Arts and Crafts; 
Art Gallery 

Palo Alto: Palo Alto Art Club 

Sacramento: E, B. Crocker Art Gallery 

San Diego: Fine Arts Society of San Diego 

San Francisco: California Palace of the Legion of Honor; 
California Society of Etchers; M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum; San Francisco Museum of Art 

San Marino: Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 

San Rafael: Dominican College of San Rafael 

Santa Barbara: Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery, Free Public 
Library; Santa Barbara Museum of Art 

Stockton: Haggin Memorial Art Galleries and Pioneer Mu- 
seum; College of the Pacific, Department of Art 


The Art League of the East 


Oakland 


COLORADO, Colorado 
Arts Center 
Denver: Denver Art Museum 


Springs: Colorado Springs Fine 


CONNECTICUT. Connecticut Arts Association 

Greenwich: Greenwich Country Day School; Greenwich So- 
ciety of Artists 

Hartford: Wadsworth Atheneum, Avery and Morgan Me- 
morials 

Lyme: Lyme Art Association 

Middletown; Wesleyan University 

New Haven: Yale University Art Gallery 

New London: Connecticut College, Department of Fine 
Arts; Lyman Allyn Museum 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Continued on inside back cover 
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Norwich: The Slater Memorial Museum 
Wallingford: The Choate School 
Waterbury: Mattatuck Historical Society 
Wethersfield: High School 


Andrew’s School 
Women’s College, 


DELAWARE, Middletown: St. 
Newark: University of Delaware, 

Department 
Wilmington: 


Art 


The Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington: The Arts Club 
of Washington; Barnett Aden Gallery; Catholic University 
of America; Corcoran Gallery of Art; The Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library and Collection; Howard Univer- 
sity, Department of Art; King-Sm‘th Studio School; The 
Library of Congress, Division of Fine Arts; National Ca- 
thedral School for Girls, Art Club; National Gallery of 
Art; Phillips Memorial Gallery; Smithsonian Institution, 
National Collection of Fine Arts; Trinity College Library; 
Washington Water Color Club 


FLORIDA. Florida Federation of Art 


Clearwater: Clearwater Art Museum 
Fort Myers: Fort Myers Chapter of the A.F.A. 
Pensacola: Pensacola Art Club 


West Palm Beach: The Palm Beach Norton 
Gallery and School of Art 


Winter Park: Rollins College, Morse Gallery of Art 


Art League, 


GEORGIA, Athens: 
Art 

Atlanta: Atlanta Art Association and High Museum of Art; 
Atlanta University, Art Department 

Fort Valley: Fort Valley Fine Arts Club 

Macon: Wesleyan College and Conservatory 

Savannah: Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences 


University of Georgia, Department of 


IDAHO, Pocatello: Pocatello Art and Travel Club 


ILLINOIS, Aurora: Aurora College Library 


Bloomington: Bloomington Art Association, Russell Art 
Gallery of Withers Public Library 

Charleston: Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Art 
Department 

Chicago: Art Institute of Chicago; Municipal Art League of 


Chicago; Palette and Chisel Academy; School of Design; 
The John H. Vanderpoel Art Association 

Decatur: Decatur Art Institute 

DeKalb: North Illinois State Teachers College, Department 
of Fine Arts 

Elgin: Laura Davidson Sears Academy of Fine Arts 

Galesburg: The Galesburg Civic Art League 

Godfrey: Monticello College, Art Department 

Jacksonville: The Art Association of Jacksonyille; 
Murray College, Henry Pfeiffer Memorial Library 

La Grange: Lyons Township High School, Home-School 
Council 

Macomb: Western Illinois State Teachers College, Art De- 
partment 

Monmouth: Monmouth College, 
ment of Art Appreciation 

Normal: Mlinois State Normal University, Art Department 

Peoria: Peoria Public Library 

Quincy: Quincy Art Club’ 

River Forest: Rosary College 

Rockford: Rockford Art Association 

Rock Island; Augustana Art Association, Augustana College 

Springfield: Ullinois State Museum; Springfield Art Associa- 
tion 


INDIANA, Bloomington: 
Fine Arts 

Culver: Culver Military Academy 

Evansville: The Society of Fine Arts and History 

Fort Wayne: The Fort Wayne Art School and Museum 

Greencastle: Depauw University, Art Department 

Huntington: Huntington College, Department of Fine Arts 

Indianapolis: Art Association of Indianapolis, John Herron 
Art Institute; Hoosier Salon Patrons Association; Indian- 
apolis Public Library, Art and Music Division; Woman’s 
Department Club 

Lafayette: Jefferson High School, Art Department; Purdue 
University, Applied Design Department, School of Home 
Economics 

Notre Dame: Wightman Memorial Art Gallery, University of 
Notre Dame 

Richmond: The Art Association of Richmond 

Terre Haute: Sheldon Swope Art Gallery 


IOWA, Cedar Rapids: 
Davenport: 
Public 


Mac- 


Rembrandt Club, Depart- 


Indiana University, Department of 


Cedar Rapids Art Association 
Davenport Municipal Art Gallery; Davenport 
Museum 


DIRECTORY 


Des Moines: The Des Moines Association of Fine Arts; Desk 


Moines Public Library; Drake University, Art Department | 
Dubuque: 
Association 
Fayette: Upper Iowa University Library 
Fort Dodge: Fort Dodge Federation of Arts 
Iowa City: University of Iowa, Department of Graphic and 
Plastic Arts 
Mount Vernon: 
Pella: Central College 
Sioux City: The Sioux City Art Center 


KANSAS, Kansas Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Emporia: Kansas State Teachers College, Art Department 

Lawrence: University of Kansas, School of Fine Arts; Uni- | 
versity of Kansas, Thayer Museum of Art 

Topeka: Mulvane Art Museum, Washburn Municipal Uni. 
versity of Topeka 

Wichita: University of Wichita, School of Fine and Ap-- 
plied Art; Wichita Art Museum 


KENTUCKY, Jackson: 
Louisville: Art Center Association; 


Lees Junior College 
Little Loomhouse Ex- 


perimental Group; J. B. Speed Memorial Museum, Uni- + 


versity of Louisville 


LOUISIANA, Louisiana State Exhibit Building 4: 
Lafayette: Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Art School ; 
New Orleans: Art Association of New Orleans; Isaac Del- - 


gado Museum of Art; Dillard University; Howard-Tilton 
Memorial Library 
Ruston: Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Art Department 
Shreveport: Woman’s Department Club | 
University: 
Arts 


MAINE, Brunswick: Bowdoin College Museum of Fine Arts 
Kennebunk: The Brick Store Museum : 
Portland: Portland Society of Art ” 
Waterville: Colby College, Library 


MARYLAND, Baltimore: Baltimore 
Goucher College, Fine Arts Department; Martinet School 
of Art; Maryland Institute for the Promotion 4 the 
Mechanical Arts, and the School of Fine and Practical 
Arts; Municipal Art Society of Baltimore; The Menta 
Museum; Walters Art Gallery : 

Timothy’s School 


Museum 


Catonsville: St. 

Chestertown: 

Chevy Chase: Chevy Chase Junior College 

College Park: University of Maryland, College of Arts anlb| 
Sciences 

Forest Glen: 


Arts 
Frederick: Hood College, Art Department 
Hagerstown: Washington County Museum of Fine re 4 } 


Powellsville: Civilian Public Service 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst: Amherst College, Depart- 
ment of Art; Massachusetts State College, Department of | 
Landscape Architecture 

Andover: Addison Gallery of American Art 

Boston: Copley Society of Boston; 
ern Art; Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum; Massachu- 
setts School of Art; Museum of Fine Arts; Pan American 
Society of Massachusetts; Society of Arts and Crafts 

Cambridge: William Hayes Fogg Art Museum; _ Graduate 
School of Design, Harvard University 

Deerfield: Deerfield Academy 

Easthampton: Williston Academy * 

Fitchburg: Fitchburg Art Association, Art Center 

Haverhill: Haverhill Art Guild 


North Adams: 
Northampton: 
Norton: 


State Teachers College, Department of Art t 
Smith College, Museum of Art 
Wheaton College, Art Department 


Pittsfield: Berkshire Museum ¥ 


Provincetown; Provincetown Art Association 
Springfield: George Walter Vincent Smith Art Gallery; | 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts 
Wellesley: Farnsworth Museum, Wellesley College 
Westfield: Jasper Rand Art Museum, Westfield Athenaeum 
Williamstown: Williams College, Lawrence Art Museum 
Winchester: The Winchester Art Association 
Worcester: John Woodman Higgins Armory, Inc.; 
ter Art Museum 
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_ Worces- 


MICHIGAN, Albion: Albion College, Department of Fine. 
Arts 


Ann Arbor: Ann Arbor Art Association 


Columbia Museum, Loras College; Dubuque Art: 


| 
Cornell College, Art Department 
| 


Louisiana State University, Department of Fine : 


of “thre | 


Washington College q f 


National Park College, Department of Fine | 
The Institute of Mod- 7 


+ 
New Bedferd: Swain School of Design Pal 
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Bay City: Bay City Musicale-Art Club ?. 
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